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The ‘Week. 


Since our last issue, news comes that the capture of the Catherine 
Whiting was a heavier blow to the Cuban Junta than it had previously 
received, although the police have been very busy with it of late, and 
most of its members have been in jail and have had to find bail-bonds 
more than once. District-Attorney Pierrepont having learned that 
two (or three) steam-tugs had sailed up the Sound, telegraphed for 
orders, and was answered by Secretary Fish that the men were to be 
captured and turned over to Admiral Godon, at Brooklyn. This was 
done, the tugs having spent a good deal of time in the Sound waiting 
for the Whiting, the men meantime starving for food and water. Some 
of the talk about American sympathy would be quieted a good deal 
by running over the list of the prisoners’ names; the very large majo- 
rity of the hundred and fifty of them were Cubans, and of the other 
score or two most were Irishmen, while American names are of very 
rareoccurrence. The leading spirits of the expedition seem to have been 
Colonels Ryan and Byron—apparently typical Irishmen, full of courage 
and adventurousness, and with as much coolness on some occasions as 
heat on others. After Byron’s capture he twice, it is said, attempted in 
vain to make his escape, and then, nothing daunted, tried it a third 
time and succeeded—as some say, by coolly taking his place in a boat 
which was bringing away Marshal Barlow and a couple of news- 
paper reporters from the Navy Yard. Meantime there seems to be 
nothing of consequence from Cuba, unless there shall turn out to 
be some truth in a story which is told by the Times, and which 
might give things a black look for Spain. It is to the effect that of 
two “filibusters” who were executed by the Spanish authorities the 
other day, one, Speakman by name, was a sailor, who declared that he 
had shipped in the @rapeshot for a voyage to Falmouth ; that he knew 
nothing of the voyage to Cuba till he was at sea; that he was left on 
Cuban territory against his will; that he would not join the filibusters 
after the vessel’s departure; and that he surrendered to the Spaniards 
at the first opportunity. He was shot, however—the American consul 
at Santiago laboring hard, it is said, to save his life, and the British 
consul assisting. 








General Barlow, the United States Marshal in this city, is having a 
curious experience. The Republican organization is split into two 








sections, one known as the “ Twenty-third Street Gang,” headed by | 


Charles 8. Spencer, Esq., of the criminal bar, whose acquaintance with 
the “inside of politics” is probably surpassed by that of no other citizen 
of any bar whatever. The other section is of inferior influence and 
ability, and has its headquarters we believe in Twenty-second Street, 
and wages an unequal war with the Spencer “ gang.” 
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both, however, for the rights of man, for the extension of the area of 
freedom, and their hearty hatred of tyrants are such as would draw. 
tears of admiration from a gorgon or other fabulous animal. Under 
their auspices, we need hardly say, the Republican party in this city is 
a great, flourishing, and aggressive body, much respected by all who 
know it. The State and municipal offices it allows to be divided 
amongst our foreign-born citizens of the Democratic party, partly to 
attach them more firmly to the country of their adoption, and partly 
to make them more familiar with the working of our political machi- 
nery; the Federal offices it endeavors to keep for itself. Marshal 
Barlow, however, who is a crotchety man, with little experience of 
“ politics,” and a most ridiculous sense of personal honor, and a kind 
of simple, feminine respect for duty, has appointed his deputies as he 
pleased, selecting them from various parts of the State, and with refer- 
ence to their fitness solely. On hearing of this outrage, the two 
“ gangs,” whose combined force is known as “the Republican Central 
Committee,” visited him by deputation, and enquired of him what he 
meant, and whether he was really going to pay heed to their recom- 
mendations for office or not; to which he made a saucy reply, to the 
effect that he was not responsible to them, and would do as he pleased. 
They have accordingly met, considered his case, and have asked the 
President to remove him for bad manners and indifference to party 
traditions. 


We are waiting for the result with considerable anxiety, because it 
is quite plain that if General Barlow's offence should be passed over, 
there is no knowing to what lengths the disobedience of officials may 
go. What will become of the “ workers ” if there is uncertainty that 
the recommendations of committees, editors, and prominent politicians 
will be attended to? Is there not danger that we shall see before long 
a large body of “ faithful men,” now usually supported gratis by the 
public, engaged in some form of useful but repulsive industry? The 
Albany Journal, commenting on the affair, indulges, we regret to say, 
in some disgraceful abuse of Mr. Spencer, of whose conduct, career, 
and character, and, indeed, of those of the whole Republican com- 
mittee, it takes a low and.ill-natured view. The Hartford Courant, on 
the contrary, says that the course of the committee “seemed to the 
members just and wise”—of which, we suppose, nobody entertained 
any doubt—bat that “it will not bear the test of criticism.” That 
depends, however, on who the critic is. It will bear the criticism of a 
“ practical man,” who understands party management; it will not and 
was never expected to bear the criticism of visionary people like the 
Courant, whose childish admiration of the man Barlow is really piti- 
able. The damning fact that the latter has disregarded “ party 
claims” remains, and cannot be explained away by any shallow and 
flippant sophistry. 





In Virginia, after a most exciting contest, the Conservative Republi- 
can Walker is elected Governor, and the expurgated constitution is rati- 
fied. In Georgia, Mr. Stephens seems to be in as high a state of political 
activity as anybody else. We suppose he wili never till the end of his 
life cease to tell us that the Federal Government is a government of 
delegated limited and specific powers; and we do not know that it 
is desirable he should. But one would like to hear it said once in a 
while that some of these grants of so-called limited powers carried 


| with them, by necessary inference, powers so sovereign that the coexist- 


ence of fate and free-will is not harder for the natural man to under- 


| stand than the coexistence of any Federal sovereignty with any State 


The zeal of | 


sovereignty. Anyhow, Mr. Stephens admits that “ secession is a dead 
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issue.” We are glad to see, too—for his influence is very great with 
the people of Georgia—that Mr. Stephens tells General A. H. Wright 
that, in his opinion, the Supreme Court decision, affirming the right 
of a negro to hold office, is a sound one. Characteristically, he shows 
that the Court is right; and that the Legislature also had a right to 
turn out itscolored members ; and that the Legislature’s decision is irre- 
versible, and that of course the Court also is supreme and its decision 
is binding. Then he says that it is true, however, that as the Legisla- 
ture asked the Court to settle the question, it will be very proper for 
it, when it has to settle such questions, to pay regard to the Court's 
opinion. So the knot is untied; but there was no need of tying it ap- 
parently. The Legislature, as long as it exists, can reverse its own 
decisions as easily as it can adjourn—omnipotence within their sphere 
being as much a characteristic of Legislatures as their right to judge 
of the qualifications of their own members. 


In Tennessee, the fearful Stokes and Senter canvass goes on. 
Senter was so withering the other day that Stokes told him that 
although he (Stokes) was the father of a family and the hus- 
band of a wife, he would fight him any time within thirty days 
after the election. This gallant offer was accepted, and Senter 
even offered to fight there and then, which was a happy thought, 
but Stokes declined. ‘“There’s a pair of them,” as the Irish say, 
and it would be a pity to lose one without losing the other. We be- 
lieve, however, there is no danger of a fight, as Mr. Stokes is under- 
stood to have said that his challenge was only for the crowd, and was 
not intended to affect unpleasantly his relations with Mr. Senter. The 
latter gentleman has just removed thirty registrars, and replaced them 
by others of his own, so that his chances seem to be quite good, we 
should say. On the whole, it is not difficult to understand Andrew 
Johnson with this stream of Tennessee light thrown on him. 





Our correspondent in another column may be right in thinking that 
Senator Casserly does not truly represent the public opinion of Califor- 
nia when lhe denounces the Chinese, and favors the policy of exclusion. 
But the Legislature of the State, then, also misrepresents public opin- 
ion, for the statutes in relation to the Chinese are very much the same 
as if Mr. Casserly had inspired them. The San Francisco Bulletin of 
the 25th of last month contains a report of a meeting of the delegates 
of six Chinese Emigration Companies with Senator Conkling and the 
House Committee of Ways and Means, when a merchant of position, 
Fung Tang by name, made a speech which is worth attention as show- 
ing how we are disgracing ourselves in California. It is of a piece, too, 
with all the evidence that has ever been offered on the point in ques- 
tion. “ Most of all,” he says, “‘we feel the want of protection to life 
and property when courts of justice refuse our testimony, and thus 
leave us defenceless and unable to obtain justice for ourselves, and 
often for others.” He complained of other things; but when that one 
thing is said, everything is said that is necessary; except, perhaps, it 
should be remembered that the race thus given over to the tender mer- 
cies of anybody who chooses to oppress and plunder it, is one of the 
most inoffensive in the world, even a Digger Indian being haughty and 
overbearing in his intercourse with it; and, secondly, that California 
boasts a breed of ruffians which it would be hard to match anywhere 
else, because all earthly rascaldom has contributed choice specimens to 
it. We dare say that next winter, when the Chinese question comes 
up for discussion, Mr. Conkling and his associates may find the infor- 
mation they are collecting quickened with enough of moral indignation 
Fung Tang went on to promise that 
if Chinamen could have the protection which the law accords every 
other inhabitant of the country, they would cultivate rice and cotton 
in the South, would raise silkworms and tea in California, would invest 
heavily in American business enterprises, would enlarge greatly the 
trade between this country and Asia, and in many other ways would 
be of service to the United States as well as to China. No doubt the 
Chinese question is a large one, and it may not be a sufficient answer 
to it to say that we will take all the Chinamen that may come and 
work them into the body politic; but in this one aspect of it, it is 
small enough to be easily comprehensible: we have no right, if we let 


to be very effective as speeches, 
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them come in, to let our native cut-throats and robbers take them to 
practise on, which is what we are now doing to a considerable 
extent. 





It looks probable that when the Chinese question is regularly ven- 
tilated by the Congressional lawyers, our friends of the California 
Democracy may find that their legislation is as illegal as it is inequi- 
table, as being overridden, to say nothing of the Civil Rights Act, by 
the treaty-making power of the General Government. It would be no 
more surprising than a good many things that have happened since the 
beginning of the world, if one of the salutary and important results 
were to be some fluent speeches from Mr. Casserly in Pigeon English, 
We partly expect to live to hear him declaring from the stump that 
“brack man killy up we too much;” it would be good, sound Demo- 
cratic doctrine, and the form in which it is put ought to make it 
effective. And what objection could there be to Judge Axtell’s flying 
kites from the top of his dwelling, or walking out to the graves of his 
ancestors on the other side of the Chinese quarter, scattering sma)! 
pieces of paper on which prayers are written? It would be no worse 
than owning a pew in a joss-house, or buying a_barrel-full ot 
hideous idols for presentation purposes, and any “man inside pelitics” 
knows there is no harm in that. Or, what would be the harm 
of Mr. Conness’s putting on a conical hat on the day of the Feast 
of Lanterns or learning sentences out of the writings of Confucius? 
There is a vast fund of moral truth in Confucius—or Con-fut-zee, 
as Mr. Conness will find that our thriving, our industrious, our 
ancient, our light-colored fellow-citizens, who invented the compass 
and the art of printing, designate a man whom we are proud to 
acknowledge as the greatest of sages—which it would not hurt any 
Congressman to assimilate—or would not hurt him after he had 
assimilated it. A good account of him may be found in Dr. Legge’s 
“Life and Teachings of Confucius;” and Mr. A. W. Loomis’s “ Con- 
fucius and the Chinese Classics” is a good little compilation, to which 
it is all the more appropriate to call the attention of the Pacific coast 
members, as Mr. Loomis is a San Franciscan, if we are not mistaken. 





The New York Times contains a long summary, with extracts, ot 
the Clarendon-Johnson negotiations, which contains, however, little in 
regard to them with which the public is not already familiar. One or 
two remarkable facts, however, leak outinit. Mr. Seward seems to have 
made up his mind, about the time Mr. Adams came home, that the 
negotiations were closed, as far as the United States were concerned, 
and could not by them be reopened. Nevertheless, when Mr. John- 
son went out, he (Mr. Seward) deliberately reopened them, and sug- 
gested the convention of 1853 as a model for the machinery by which 
the Alabama claims were to be settled ; and this poor Mr. Johnson kept 
steadily in his mind and constantly referred to throughout the transac- 
tion, and yet it was their taking this convention as a model, and put- 
ting the Alabama case in the category of a mere pecuniary claim, that 
did most to prejudice the public mind against the treaty. Moreover, 
strong as Mr. Seward was during the war on the “ belligerent rights ” 
question, it was he who first dropped it out of sight; and though Mr. 
Johnson appears to have been under the impression that his treaty se- 
cured its submission to the arbitrators, Mr. Seward expressed no desire 
to have the point made clear. In fact, there does not appear to be a 
scintilla of evidence that Mr. Johnson in any way departed from his 
instructions. If we are rightly informed, Mr. Sumner now admits this 
himself, and admits, moreover, that he wrote a letter some time ago to 
John Bright, acknowledging that had the treaty been submitted to 
the Senate six months earlier, it would undoubtedly have been ratified. 
This sets one to enquiring what occurred in that interval to make it ap- 
pear so preposterous to Mr. Sumner when it actually came up, and we 
can discover nothing except Reverdy Johnson’s foolish speeches. If it 
was really they which led to Mr. Sumner’s demand for consequential 
damages, all we can say is, that it shows that post-prandial bunkum is 
rapidly becoming dangerous to civilization, and that blatherskite 
orators may henceforth be ranked among the “enemies of the human 
race,” an elevation to which many of them aspire, but none, so far as 
we know, have hitherto attained. 
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The Labor Reformers have held a great convention near South Fram- 
jngham, Mass., at which they did not mince matters. Mr. Legro, Presi- 
dent of the State Lodge of Shoemakers, who was the first speaker, gave 
the discussion its tone. He chastised the Republican party in the State 
very severely for its refusal to charter the Knights of St. Crispin, and its 
subservience to speculators, The resolutions pronounced labor the only 
source of property, and denounced all interest on capital as “a vast 


of service,” and the provision of free banking associations, “ whereby 
money based on commodities may be furnished anywhere at cost ;” 
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soon for English convenience or altogether unnecessarily, In the mean 
time, there appears to be little doubt that the Russians are pushing rein 
forcements out to Samarcand, and that, whatever may be the ultimate po 
litical fate of that region, their occupation is a great gain to civilization, 
Russia, on the other hand, has been greatly startled by finding that 
Prussia has quietly built up an iron-clad fleet in the Baltic, which 


, seems capable, should the occasion arise, of playing the Russian fleet 
scheme of organized theft;” called for the “immediate withdrawal of | 
the notes of the national banks,” “ to be replaced by Treasury certificates | 


decided that men who combine to rule women against their will are | 


tyrants; and demanded “the immediate and unconditional payment 
of the war-debt by assessment on the whole property of the nation, 
including Government bonds.” 
are glad for the honor of our sex to be ab!< to say—made a ferocious 
attack on Wendell Phillips. “ Who,” said this dreadful creature, mean- 
ing Mr. Phillips, “ 1 should like to know, used to humbug the people 
during the entire war?” She then added, bitingly and sarcastically, 
that “he had never worked a whole day in his life, and was nothing 
but a great baby, and never yet had played the part of a man ”—senti- 
ments which the degraded crowd received with laughter and applause. 
Similar liberties were taken with other prominent public men, showing 
that a spirit of severe, searching “criticism” begins to pervade all 
classes of the community. 


The demand for “ Treasury certificates of service,” and for * the supply 
of money at cost” to anybody who wants it, is really the only im- 
portant point in the platform, and does not present as many real difli- 
culties as may appear at first sight. It would, it is true, be diffi- 
cult to withdraw the national bank-notes as long as anybody wanted 
them; but why not issue “certificates of service” also for those who 
prefer them ? 
people to part with their goods “for certificates of service ; 


> and, on 


the other hand, there is no reason why those who choose to give beef | 


and cloth in exchange for them should not be permitted to doso. We 
fear the number of such persons would be found in practice to be 
small; but this would not, of course, make any difference. The Labor 
Reformers are wrong in asking to be supplied with “money at cost.” 
Arrangements for that purpose already exist: they can procure both 


One of the speakers—not a man, we | 


the same unhandsome trick which the Prussian army played the 
Austrians in Bohemia, 


The Irish Church Bill is working its way out of the House of Lords 
under a load of amendments, none of them of importance, but thie 
process has lost most of its interest since it became certain that the 
House would not venture to reject the measure. The two important 
results of the debate on the bill may be said to be that the Lords have 
proved that their loss of political influence is final and irretrievable, 
and that their debating powers ave greater than they were supposed to 
be. One er two of the bishops made good speeches, but the intelle: 
tual feebleness of the junior occupants of the right reverend bench, as 


compared with the older men, is said to be a subject of general com 


ment. Few of the later appointees rise above the rank of exemplary 


and irreproachable and rather dull parish priests. The Bishop ef Pe 
] } 


terborough, however, who is one of the new men, distinguished him 


; Same category as 


| 
| 


| 


Of course the Labor Reformers do not intend to force | 
| Without coming down in tone or quality, and the Gazeffe promises to 


! 


gold and silver coin at any broker’s for almost the exact cost of pro- | 


curing a similar weight of either metal at the mines. Greenbacks, it is 
true, bring more than the cost of the paper and printing, but this is solely 
because they are promises to pay gold. Remove the promise, and any 
poor man will be able to provide himself with a good, substantial tive- 
thousand-dollar bill for about two cents, or even less. We doubt if 
a well-engraved, well-printed note can be supplicd for less; but 
doubtless special arrangements could be made with trades unions, 


| Ment, pronounces it a 


self to such a degree as to lead the spectators in the gallery to ap 
plaud—an offence which, in the House of Lords, stands in much the 
“speaking out in meeting.” 

The London Duily News, after a year's 
The 
followed its example, and, since the Ist of July, sells also at a penny, 


trial of the penny experi 


great success, ll Mall Gazette has now 


| and reproaches itself for not having sold at that rate from the beginning, 


the reason of its fixing the price high having been a want of contidence 
in the goodness of the popular taste. The Daily News came down in price 


do the same thing 


g, which suggests the enquiry whether it is necessary 
for publishers of very cheap papers in this country to be as wildly 
sensational, and vulgar, and slangy as they usually maintain that it j 

We suspect the consumers of cheap literature in America can, if fairly 
tried, stand as much good sense, good English, and decency as the same 
class in England; but the purveyors for them seem to dread nothing 
so much as overestimating their capacity. One of the curses inflicted 
on the country ky the New York Hera!’ was that its immense pecu 
niary success as a low buffoon set an example which most seekers of 
quick returns have ever since been imitating, One of the good 
things done by the late H. J. Raymond was, however, his demonstra- 
tion of the possibility of being popular without being vulgar, or 


trashy, or sensational. The Herald, however, bred the “lively writer,” 


| and he has propagated his kind with fearful results to the press, 


co-eperative associations, schools, and boarding-houses, at lower | 


rates. There is, however, a painful side to these doings and sayings of 
the convention which is obvious enough. That men constantly occu- 
pied with the study of the economic conditions of human society, and 


acquaintance with even the history of some of the leading economic 
problems, shows how defective popular education still is. 


The “ Central Asian question ” seems to be rapidly rising in England 
into the position of importance once held by the Turkish or “ Oriental 
question.” The progress made by Russia is still a mystery ; that is to 
say, it is known how far the Russian troops have penetrated, but it is 
not known in what force they are holding what they have conquered 


Although Duteh polities do not often press upon the attention of 
those who study the course of European affairs, they are found, when 


| examined, to have much the same complexion as those of neighboring 
capable of speechifying about them in public, should possess so little | 


or what their intentions are, and the Russian press keeps up a series of | 


pleasant reminders that their presence in Asia must prevent England 
hereafter playing a prominent part in any European war. It begins to 
be doubted now, too, in India, whether Shere Ali, the Ameer of Afghan- 
istan, has not received more encouragement than is good for him and 
for his patrons; that is, whether he may not be led by the supjort he 
expects from England to make attempts to push his dominioii towards 
Turkestan and thus proyoke Russia, and bring on a collisiow either too 
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states, and to be subject to the same tendencies at any given period. 
Just now, accordingly, they are showing not only the struggle between 
Liberals and Conservatives, Protestants and Catholics, Heterodox and 


Orthodox, but the triumph of liberal ideas. The parliamentary elec 


| tions have just taken place, returning thirty-eight new and five addi 


tional members to the Chamber, and the Liberals have made a clear 
gain of eight, besides increasing the “ doubttul” members from one to 
The Government now 
The 
party which has really been beaten is the clerical, whose aim and hop: 
was to unite Orthodox and Conservatives in an effort to hand over the 
public schools to the control of the clergy. The Liberals cheerfully 
took up this issue, and obtained the encouraging verdict just mention 
ed in favor of keeping the school-system, as now, unsectarian and secu- 
lar. To the majority of the people no satisfactery reason could be 
given why the educational esiablishment of 1806 should be reversed ; 
aud as time goes on it will probably be still harder to furnish one. 


seven. Even Amsterdam was carried by them. 
has a firm majority on which it can rely to carry out its reforms. 
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OUR SUPPOSED SYMPATHY WITH CUBA. 


Ix all the discussions which we have seen on the subject of the dis- | 


turbances in Cuba, one point has always been taken for granted. It is | 
always assumed by the orators, newspapers, and clergymen who ap- 
proach the topic, that whatever hindrance the neutrality laws may | 
place in the way of active intervention, or however little the pro- 


verbially cool blood of marshals and deputy-marshals may dispose 
them to violate their official oaths for the sake of struggling patriots, 
still one thing is clear, that a profound sympathy is felt by all true 
Americans with the inhabitants of the “ Queen of the Antilles” in her 
attempt to throw off the “Spanish yoke ;” we may feel compelled to 
enforce our neutrality laws, but we should like to see them broken; 
Grant may have to direct the seizure of the tugs, but Grant is sorry ; 
what Grant would like to do would be, not simply to sympathize 
with Cuba, nor even merely to administer a little belligerent rights 
to Spain, but to go to war instanter with Spain, and show her 
that the monarchies of the past need not expect fresh, vigorous, 
young republics to respect the traditions of a diplomacy invented 
by those very monarchies for their own base purposes of insult and op- 
pression. The main idea of the persons who urge the plea of sym- 
pathy seems to be to apologize for the existence of the neutrality laws by 
showing that Grant and the whole people are filled with a loathing of 
them, that they all long for an opportunity to fly at the throat of Spain, 
that they weep at every defeat of the Cuban forces, and clap their 
hands over every disaster which the Spaniard meets—in other words, 
that “ America sympathizes with Cuba.” 

Now, after giving the subject much careful attention, we find our- 
selves believing that this supposed sympathy hardly exists except 
in the imagination of our prominent “statesmen,” wire-pullers, 

manufacturers of issues. Of course we cannot ‘say whet feel- 
ings Grant may have, but as for any general feeling on the 
part of the American public, there is simply a feeling of indiffer- 
ence. We have not yet had the pleasure of seeing any per- 
son of education and influence in any part of the country who was 
not free to admit that he knew little about the result of the Cuban 
struggle, and that he thought he did not care very much. We have 
heard the atrocities of the Spaniards deplored, but we have heard it 
intimated at the same time that the Cubans were probably just as 
bloodthirsty. We have heard regret expressed that Spain left it to 
Cuba to abolish slavery in the island, but we have heard doubt ex- 
pressed at the same time as to whether the island had done it or 
would do it. We have heard the Cubans called the “lazy Cubans ” 
and the “ dirty Cubans,” but never the noble, or the brave, or the gen- 
erous, or the chivalric Cubans. And we cannot say that such speci- 
mens of the population as are now engaged in pouring forth fury and 
war upon Spain from the lower part of this city appear to have that 
calibre, intellectual, moral, or physical, which would lead one to sympa- 
thize with them in the present or any other undertaking. We have, it 
is true, read numerous fiery editorial articles denouncing Spain and pro- 
claiming a warm love of her colony, but we never met any one who had 
read these editorials, or signified his attention of being about to do so. 
Most people whom we have met appear to have a horror of the whole 
subject, as a bore, and an unintelligible bore, too; those who express 
any other feeling than weariness express disgust, saying that Cuba is 
as totally devoid of interest as any colony in America—without a his- 
tory, without literature or art, without great names in war, politics, or 
science, sunk for generations in slavery and ignorance, her inhabitants 
divided sharply into two classes, the indolent rich and the degraded 
poor—what is there in all this for us to sympathize with ? 

The reply generally made to this question is that we sympathize 
with her “noble effort to get rid of her debased past, and substitute 
for it the progressive career of a modern nation.” But then these dis- 
gusted persons say Spain has been doing just the same thing, and 
according to the latest accounts is in a highly progressive condition, 
having cut quite adrift from feudalism, and established in its stead in- 
stitutions fully in harmony with the spirit of the times. If Cuba, 
then, wished to show herself a foe of feudalism and a friend of liberty, 
it was not a very happy moment to choose for the exhibition—the very 
moment when Spain was beginning to show the temper most favorable 
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If Cuba wished to obtain reforms, the disgusted claim 
that the cue for her was to wait and take advantage of the libera| 
movement in Spain. The disturbances in the island of course noy 
prevent any Spanish government from making concessions. In thy 
face of an insurrection, the only thing that Spain can do is to rivet her 
chains. Suppose in 1775 George III. had been suddeniy driven fro 
the English throne, and a moderate party headed by Chatham come 
into power, would it have been a very intelligent thing for the colonies 
of England to declare their independence and make war? Would 
any one have either sympathized with their patriotism or applauded 
their intelligence if they had done so? We say all this on the suppo- 
sition that it is Cuba that has declared war, and not Broadway and 
Houston Street. The doubt which exists in the minds of most people, 
however, on this last point, makes sympathy still more difficult. It js 
absolutely necessary to make sure of the identity of the person with 
whom you sympathize. 

Those who suppose that any acute feeling is at work in the hearts 
of the American people, either for or against the insurrection, appear 
to make the mistake of relying on traditions which have lost their 
vital forces. One of these traditions is that we sympathize with every 
dependent people, no matter what its character or its fitness for self. 
government, which rises in a struggle for its autonomy. No doubt we 
used to do so, but in the last twenty years we have seen so many insurree- 
tions which, however holy and patriotic in themselves, were not produc- 
tive of anything but misery and ruin to the people engaged in them, that 
we have become a little sceptical as to insurrection in the abstract, 
And, then, insurrection before 1861 meant to American ears a rising of 
a down-trodden, freedom-loving people against a European despotism; 
but the experience of that year showed that there might be insurrec- 
tions against liberty-loving republics as well, and this has rather 
changed the force of the word. Besides this, the annexation fever, 
which some years since might have been very potent in fomenting 
trouble between ourselves and Spain apropos of any colonial rising, has 
latterly quite died out. We are not, thank heaven! the annexers we 
once were; we have come to see the folly of mere territorial expan- 
sion; and the scheme of adding Cuba to the United States, so popular 
in the filibustering times of twenty years ago, neither fires the heart 
nor even attracts the attention of the community of to-day. We have 
so much land now, and so little good ‘government in it, that an in- 
creasing number of people would, we fancy, prefer to sell off a few 
acres or so, rather than acquire any more. As for enlarging the coun- 
try by the island of Cuba or the Dominion of Canada, we believe very 
little more interest is felt in the proposition than was felt in Mr. 
Seward’s polar-bear purchase. 

As we said before, it seems to us that those who think it necessary 
to apologize to Cuba for the enforcement of the neutrality laws are 
laboring under a mistake. The time may have been when a party 
could be got up on an issue of sympathy with the “Queen of the 
Antilles,” but that was in the old days, when she was needed not in 
the interests of freedom, but for the sake of slavery. We have some- 
thing else to do now than to be going up and down the earth seeking 
whom we may annex. If any one expresses interest in anything con- 
nected with the Cubana troubles, it is, so far as our experience goes, in 
the rigid enforcement of the laws, and not in the success either of 
brawling desperadoes in New York or of their unknown confederates 
in Cuba. It may indeed be that the “men inside politics” sympa- 
thize with the insurrection, but how much the opinion of these gen- 
tlemen is to be valued we all know. As for real active interest, on the 
part of independent and honest men, there is not nearly so much as 
there was with the Cretan struggle ; let those who remember the zeal 
of Dr. Howe and the passionate interest of Mr. Stillman in that con- 
test tell us where to look for the like feeling on the part of like men 
now. Who is the Dr. Howe of Cuba? Isit Col. Ryan? And who is 
their Stillman? Consul-General Plumb, perhaps. 





THE SIOKLES TESTIMONIAL. 
WE suppose few intelligent persons read the extraordinary “testi- 
monial” sent to General Sickles, and signed by a number of “ promi- 
nent citizens,” previous to his departure for his post in Spain, without 
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feeling, if not saying, that it is high time that there should be a plain, 
general understanding as to the nature and extent of the relations ex- 
isting in the United States between morais and politics. We cherish 
no delusions on this subject. No politician need fancy that in opening 
the subject we are going to furnish him with a laugh at our expense, 
by arguing from the assumption that none but the pure and good 
should fill places of honor or profit. What we seek, and what the com- 
munity seeks, from the class of people who signed this Sickles testi- 
monial, is a plain answer to these two questions: 

1. Would it be possible for a man to commit any crimes so heinous, 
or lead any life so debased, as to disqualify him for a political office in 
the United States ? 

2, Supposing that there exists no such disqualification, what is your 
real opinion as to the effect on social order and on morality—putting 
politics aside altogether—of a public announcement, such as has 
been made in this Sickles case, by lawyers, editors, merchants, and 
philanthropists, that a man of infamous character is not only not unfit 
for a high public position, but is deserving of “ the personal respect and 
esteem and friendship” of his fellow-citizens ! 

Lest it should be supposed that we are indulging in mere declama- 
tion, with nothing but a hypothesis for our text, let us briefly state{the 
facts of the case. General Sickles was—in so far as his public life was 
concerned—up to the outbreak of the war a New York politician of 
the lowest order, which is saying a great deal. But in addition to this, 
his private life was from early manhood down to the same period —that is, 
to the age of forty-five or thereabouts—infamous in the literal, generally 
accepted sense of that term. We are not going to sully our pages by 
reiterating the leading incidents in his career. It is sufficient to say 
that they are such that, to match them in the case of a public man, 
one has to search not the historical literature of modern Christendom, 
but the pages of Tacitus or Suetonius. This, we admit, is strong lan- 
guage; but we mean it to be strong. Considered in relation to the 
facts, of which it is intended to give the reader an idea, it is mild lan- 
guage. Moreover, we are not in saying this giving the results of mere 
rumor. We are giving a version of his career which we have had from 
men who knew him well in his youth and manhood, which hun- 
dreds in this city could confirm on cath, which is, in part, of 
judicial record, and which nobody—neither he nor those who 
last week attempted to féte him—has had the courage to deny. In 
short, the year 1861 found him a man with whom men of honor in 
civilized countries do not associate, and whom no respectable woman 
could meet under any circumstances in social life. The war opened to 
him a chance of partial redemption. The advice which honest men 
who attach any importance to character would have given him when 
he was entering the army, was to expose himself freely, and earn the 
silence and forgetfulness of the community he had lived in by an hon- 
orable death. He served bravely, was badly wounded, and survived 
the war. We have no desire and no occasion to underrate his military 
exploits. His mistakes or misconduct at Gettysburg cannot affect his 
moral character, and there are few purely military errors which are not 
atoned for by a desperate wound. But all that he earned by his mili- 
tary career—all he could have earned by it, had it been twice as bril- 
liant—would have been, as we have said, the silence of the public about 
his past. In serving in the army, and serving well, he did no more 
than hundreds of thousands of men of pure life and unblemished 
character. To mention him in the same breath with thousands 
who entered the service, not as a refuge from disgrace, but 
as the seal and confirmation of long-cherished convictions, as the last 
and noblest sacrifice to duty, would be to insult them if living, and 
dishonor their memory if dead. In short, all that his fighting entitled 
him to was silence and oblivion. If it gave him a claim to anything 
more than this, that claim was amply satisfied by his receiving rapid 
promotion to all but the highest military rank. This attained, a 
proper regard for decency and morality required that he should, during 


tice as possible, and that his friends should call as little attention to 


= existence as was consistent with the proper discharge of his 
uties. 


A portion of the public, therefore—and we are glad to believe 
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the remainder of his days, obtrude himself as little on the public no- | 
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it is still by far the larger portion of the public—were both astonished 
and shocked by his selection for the Spanish mission, particularly when 
the relations of the two countries were in a most delicate state. They 
were astonished and shocked, first, because his military career had not 
been such as to entitle him to extraordinary distinction or to any of the 
more valuable prizes of civil life; secondly, because the selection of 
such a man for any high office was nothing short of an insult to the 
multitude of men all over the country who had served as well as he 
and from far purer motives, whose character was unsullied, and whose 
qualifications for diplomatic functions were at least as good. The ap- 
pointment of Sickles, in short, would have only become legitimate 
when the position had been offered in vain to all other Americans of 
good character and education. As it is, his appointment was an outrage 
on every gentleman—we do not use the word in the narrow, conven- 
tional sense—-who wore a sword or carried a musket in the war. 

The appointment, however, is not the worst of it. After seeing 
some of the men whom certain constituencies send to Congress and 
place in other high offices, and whom professed Radical “ moralists” 
pat on the back, and even cover with laudation, we cannot be too 
hard on the Administration if it now and then puts a pimp, or bully, 
or murderer, or peculator in high office. There are lower depths of 
shame for the country than this; and we have in the Sickles case 
reached them. There are, we take it, two great restraints on vice in 
our day—the fear of God and the fear of man. Doubtless some men 
are kept in the strait and narrow way by a philosophic love of virtue 
in itself; but this motive must influence at best only a very small 
number; has never in any age influenced many, and is never in any 
age likely to influence many. The great defences of society in our 
time, and for all time to which it is worth our while to look forward-— 
the sanctions which maintain faith between man and man, respect for 
family and for property, for truth and chastity and justice—are the re- 
ligious sentiment and the dread of public opinion. Of the importance 
of both of these, nobody who remembers how small a class of offences 
against society can, after all, be reached by judicial pursuit, and how 
much the law is always dependent for its efficiency not simply on the sup- 
port it receives from public opinion, but on the personal character of the 
men who administer it, needs any argument to convince him. Courts 
and laws and constitutions, however perfect theoretically, are, as has 
been a hundred times shown in the history of the world, worthless, 
unless the people who stand behind them are on the whole virtuous, 
and use their influence, their power, their public honors, their praise 
and blame, for the support of virtue. There isa great deal of talk 
amongst stump orators of late about the resemblance between the life 
of a man and the life of a nation. They evidently believe, though the 
fallacy has been repeatedly exposed, that the life of a nation is a phy- 
sical life, and that, barring the occurrence of accidents or acute disease, 
a nation may count on youth, maturity, and old age as a foreordained 
right. The life of a nation is, however, wholly moral, and if its moral 
tone sinks below a certain point—that is, if the moral standard of the 
individual men who compose it be obscured and debased—it may die 
at any age, and may die though its treasury be full, its armies and 
fleets gigantic, and its territory immeasurable. 

Now when leading merchants, leading lawyers, and leading editors 
come forward and deliberately sign a paper, as was done in New York 
last week, not only approving of the selection of a man like General 
Sickles as the representative of the nation at a foreign court, but ex- 
pressing—we quote their own language—their “ personal respect, estecm, 
and friendship” for a man whose career up to the decline of life had 
been what is usually called infamous; and when leading newspapers 
load him with eulogy on account of services to a political party which 
were not half so valuable as those of thousands of respectable men, 
they do what they can, we have no hesitation in saying, to break down 
one of the strongest protections against political and social degrada- 
No merchant who “esteems” or “respects” Sickles has a 
right to ask his son or clerk to be honest, or pure, or faithful, or 
industrious. No public writer who lauds him can expect his expres- 
sions of zeal for reform to be treated as anything better than an out- 
burst of snivelling hypocrisy. Some of the papers repert “clergymen” 
as having been present at the “ reception” by which the written testi- 
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monial was followed up. If this is true, we ought to have been fa- 
vored with their names, and they owe it to themselves to make them 
public. They must be, in more senses than onc, remarkable men, who 
have been led by their study of the Evangelists not only into “ esteem 
and respect ” for Daniel E. Sickles, but into deeming it their duty to 
hold him up publicly as a model for youth. The affair will, we believe, 
serve one useful purpose. It will open the minds of the people at 
large more clearly than ever to the moral and political abyss which 
the “men inside politics” are preparing for them, and into which 


they will lead them if let alone, and the blinding effect of party disci- | 


pline and party fidelity on the moral sense of even good men, 

We have no doubt many of those who signed this shameful tes- 
timonial did so out The number of persons 
who have the courage or honesty to refuse their names when asked 
to help a political adventurer into office is daily declining. Large 
numbers now reconcile their weakness with their 
sense of duty to the public, by writing privately to the dispensers 
of patronage, asking them to disregard their signatures to testimonials. 
But this device, though it may in some cases prevent the direct mis- 
chief of the “ testimonial ” system, does nothing to neutralize the effect 


of sheer cowardice. 


endeavor to 


on the public mind of the daily endorsement of worthless persons by | 


men of character and influence. A weak and timid man who finds hin. 


self tempted to sign a glowing testimonial for a good-for-nothing, might | 


better steel himself for a refusal by a moderate potation than to give 
way. Better go home with a foul breath than foul hands; for hands 
which have helped, in never so slight a degree, to diminish the contempt 
and hatred of one’s fellow-citizens for knaves and profligates, and to 
lower their appreciation of honesty and purity, are always foul. The 
salvation of this nation and of all other nations must come not from 
either labor or capital, climate, -soil, or products, but from indi- 
vidual character. It is the confidence in this—which history, rea- 
son, and revelation all justify—which sustains and consoles those who 
are disposed to be appalled by the growing magnitude and importance 
of material interests. Lasting national prosperity is the reward and 


e . . . 
result of the general deyotion to high ideals, of the general love of | 
All reforms | 
which do not rest on this as a basis are superficial and evanescent, | 


truth and justice, and the general faithfulness to duty. 


and it is this tremendous fact, which explains the rise and fall of a 


hundred states, which makes the importance attached by some of our | 


reformers to the help of any rascal or hypocrite they can rope into 
their ranks so supremely childish and ridiculous. Our constitutional 
amendments and acts of Congress are but as the flowers of the field, 
unless they are rooted in the general integrity. He who does anything 
to efface the distinction in the popular mind between the honest man 
and the rogue, between the unselfish patriot and the self-seeking rowdy 
or demagogue—he, and not the armed rebel, or malignant copperhead, 
or foreign tyrant, is the real enemy of the Republic. No party triumph 
is worth anything if, in winning it, you have in never so slight a degree 
depraved the popular taste or perverted the popular judgment. 


THE WAGES IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE. 


A case recently before the Court of Claims in Washington, and de- 
cided by Judge Nott, throws some useful light on the condition of the 
Civil Service, as affected by the rate at which the regular officers of the 
Government are now paid. It also furnishes some assistance in getting 
at the real nature and importance of the “ eight-hour movement,” begun 
last session in the Senate, and brought, through the efforts of Senator 
Wilson, General Butler, and others, in spite of the adverse opinion of 
the Attorney-General, to a happy and prosperous issue. The case in 
question consists of a suit brought by forty-five bank-note printers 
employed in the Currency Bureau, and paid for their work by the sheet 
or day, to recover the twenty per cent. ordered by the joint resolution 
of Feb. 28, 1867, to be paid “to persons employed in the civil service 
of the United States,” in consideration of the smallness of their salaries. 
It has to be borne in mind, however, that persons employed by the 
Government in work which is such as might be rendered to any em- 
ployer, or which is not in its nature political—such as shipbuilding 
or other manufacture—are not covered by this resolution, The 


rate of wages paid to them is by law regulated by the rate paid 
by private employers in the same place for similar work. It was ;, 

override this exception, and secure to them in some way or other 4 
benefit similar to that derived by the officers of the civil service fio, 

the joint resolution, that the great eight-hour movement was go; up 

and carried out. We have frequentiy drawn attention to the demor,| 
izing effects of the smallness of the salaries which Congress—in o}).4j 
ence to the general sentiment of the public, particularly of the far, 
ing public, and with the applause, and indeed at the instigation, of t},. 
leading members of the blatherskite press—persists in paying to the 
regular employees of the Government. The contrast between these 
salaries and the pay of the mechanics employed by the Governient. 
about which Senator Wilson has been of late so much disturbed, |. 
however, never, as far as we know, been pointed out, and it is welj 
worth attention. 

In Baker’s case —the case before us— the forty-five bank-not, 
printers—merely mechanical laborers, be it remembered, who ask 
for the addition of twenty per cent. to their pay—received for thy 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1867, from $2,039 to $3,500 each. The pay 
of one of them equalled the salary of the Comptroller of the Trea 
sury; that of three of them exceeded the salary of the Chief of the 
| Division; and that of all of them exceeded the salary of the Sujeriy 
tendent of Printing under whom they worked. Now, who is the Comp 
troller of the Treasury, who is paid at the same rate as these mechanics, 
employed for a few hours a day printing national bank-notes? \» 
| will extract an account of his duties from Judge Nott’s decision : 


“ They embrace the work of examining all accounts settled by the first 
and fifth Auditors, and of certifying the balances arising thereon to the 
Register ; of countersigning all warrants drawn by the Secretary of tlie 
Treasury which may be warranted by law ; of reporting to the Secretary 
the official forms to be issued to the different officers for collecting the pul 
lic revenue, and the manner of keeping and stating the accounts of th» 
persons employed therein ; of superintending the preservation of the pul) 
lic accounts subject to his revision, and providing for the payment of al! 
moneys which may be collected; of superintending the recovery of al! 
debts due to the United States, and directing legal proceedings to enforce: 
their prompt payment, and of laying before Congress annually a list o! 
such officers as shall have failed to make the settlements required by law 
(Act 3d March, 1817, 3 Stat. L., 367, $$ 8, 10, 18, 14.) The single require 
ment that all warrants drawn by the Secretary of the Treasury 
| shall be warranted by law,’ be countersigned by the Comptroller, obliges 
that officer to pass to a certain extent upon the legality of every payment 
made by the United States ; and in the fiscal year to which this twenty pv 
centum applies there were 40,814 warrants drawn, requiring of the Comp 
troller 40,814 signatures given with his own hand.” 


‘ 5}; 
whieh 


This office of Comptroller of the Treasury—one, as we sec, of eno) 
mous labor and responsibility—was created in 1789, and the salary was 
then, when its duties were trifling compared to what they are now, 
fixed at $3,000, the members of Congress who fixed it themselves re 
ceiving at that time $1,500 a year. The value of moncy having «: 
clined about two-thirds since then, Congressmen have very properly 
raised their own salaries to $5,000 a year, exclusive of mileaye, 
although their legislative duties only occupy them half the year. Th 
salaries of other Government officers, however, they left untouched and 
unadjusted from the foundation of the Government till 1867, and then 
sought te deal with the injustice of the present scale by adding twenty 
per cent. by joint resolution. The Comptroller, therefore, now gets 
$3,600; but if his salary had been raised in the same proportion :s 
those of Congressmen, he would now, as Judge Nott points out, be in 
receipt of $10,000 in currency. The Congress, in fact, which founde'| 
the Civil Service was evidently determined to make it pecuniarily «' 
tractive to men of good character and ability, and make it also an in 
dependent and respectable career, such as men of good character an’! 
ability would be content to live and die in. Had subsequent Co 
gresses been as careful of its dignity and efficiency, not only would 
have saved a large amount of public money, but it would have save! 
American politics from one of the most corrupting influences to whic! 
the politics of any country was ever exposed. But it would not ‘lo 
to raise the salaries to their proper level now without recurring to tle 
old mode of appointment and the old tenure of office. Any increase 
in the pay would only increase the eagerness of the scrambie following 
the Presidential election, and would probably end in reducing the orl! 
nary term of office from four years to one year, or cyen to = 
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nths, so as to give as many “workers” as possible a share of the 


mor 
os spoils.” 

In Baker’s case, Judge Nott held that the Treasury printers were 
not civil servants, but contractors simply, and therefore not entitled to 
the benefit of the joint resolution, and pointed out the marked differ- 


ence between the position of artisans employed by the Government 


whose salaries are fixed by law. The wages of the former have steadily 
risen with the decline in the value of money, and, even if now inade- 
iate, are no more so than the wages of all other laborers. 

There is of course in all this no answer to the argument that plenty 
of persons can be got to do the work of the civil servants for the 
amount now paid, and a great deal less, This is probably true; and if 
it made no difference how work was done, the argument would be un- 
answerable. There stands ready in every community a large body of 
persons ready to fill all possible posts for a mere trifle. The bench of 
the Supreme Court could be filled with nine members of the bar for 
what the clerk now costs; and if the editorship of the New York 
Tribune were made part of the “spoils,” we have no doubt that a vast 
hody of citizens could be found ready to take the place for a sum 
which Mr. Greeley would think too small for his weekly expenditure 
in charity. The experiment of ignoring human nature in the matter 
of salaries, however, cannot last very much longer in a rich and grow- 
ing country. Its absurdity will shortly be demonstrated, owing mainly 
to the increasing attractions of commerce. The religious world is 
making an attempt to get clerical work done cheaply by lofty appeals 
to the religious sentiment of young men, who have not yet chosen 
their calling, and glowing pictures of the beauties and advantages of lives 
of poverty and privation. It is, however, quite certain that well-to-do 
church members will never succeed in convincing theological students 
of the worthlessness of comforts to which they themselves plainly 
attach so much importance, or of the duty of entering on a calling in 
which the struggle for bare existence is becoming so intense as to make 
all valuable intellectual work well-nigh impossible. Every man’s first 
duty is to his own bodily and mental constitution, and it is wrong for 
him to accept any place, except through sheer necessity, which does 
not afford him the means of keeping them in good working order. 


ql 


Panis, June 18, 1869. 

THE extreme gravity of the present situation in France seems hard of 
appreciation by a foreigner, because its excess of gravity comes principally 
from the peculiarities of the French nation, and from the special charac- 
teristics of the individuals who have attained to power, and who exercise 
now more control than is supposed. Let us cast a glance over the events 
of the last few months, which have culminated in the events of the last 
few days. 
continuous, unbroken advance towards more liberal ideas in the Legislative 
Chamber—towards the greater participation of the nation itself in the work 
of governing. This is the starting-point, and the point which it is import- 
ant to seize, because it underlies everything, and does not vary. There 
may be questions “on one side,” as it were, of this, upon which (as, for 
instance, on the Roman Occupation question) deputies of the most conflict- 
ing opinions vote together ; others which separate the very men who seem 
indissolubly united ; but wherever the question of pure “ personal” gov- 


ment,” you perceive clearly that the latter is in the ascendant, and that, on 


the city of Paris, of public meetings, of the Budget, this tendency showed 
itself distinctly, and ought to have prepared the Emperor for the strong 


general elections. Six years had made a tremendous difference in the 
public thought. Instead of the not quite two millions who altogether re- 
turned the twenty or thirty Opposition deputies of the last elections, these 


fact, the Government counts little more now than a majority of 700,000, 
whilst its commencement (in 1851-52) was seven or eight millions—unan- 
imity, in short. Here lay the truth: the expression of the national will— 
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aud receiving the market rate of wages, and that of its regular officers, | 


Since the elections of the year 1863, there has been a steady, | 


each succeeding opportunity, more votes come over to it. On the affairs of | 


N 





ernment is touched, and put face to face with the principle of “ self-govern- | 


| 


but perfectly peaceable expression of feeling which was manifested by the 


present elections showed nearly four millions of electors resolved to return | 
whomsoever was the champion of the nation against personal rule. In | 


which, if you have invented the system of universal suffrage, and are pre- | 
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pared to abide by it, you are absolutely bound to take into consideration 
The riots—the Rochefort election and the breaking of a few lamps and win- 
dows in Parisand Bordeaux—were comparatively insignificant, and simply 
signs of school-boy effervescence. ‘These riots have had the excellent result of 
teaching the Parisian “ bourgeois ” that, if Ae chooses, he is always strong 
enough to put down mere street-rows with tongs and broomsticks. It was 
not there that any importance whatever lay —not half as much importance 
as might have been found in the Park riots in London, which certainly 
frightened no politician in his senses. 

Well, then, here we have the position: A strong, calmly expressed feel 
ing (expressed throughout the land) in favor of reform tending towards 
self-government, and a puerile outbreak of silly violence at one or two 
given points—utterly unmeaning. What was the attitude of the Govern 
ment? At first, on the part of the Emperor, surprise (which, had he felt the 
pulse of the country for some time past, he ought not to have experienced), 
and, on the part of his present ministry, disappointment and blank conster 
nation at seeing how powerless had been their own intrigues and their 
numerous administrative arts and wiles. Immediately there was a sum 
mons of Prince Napoleon, who, in all emergencies, is applied to as the 
man who is felt by the Emperor to be the most intelligent, most clear- 
sighted and impartial, and most to be relied upon. The Emperor's first 
impulse was undoubtedly the right one ; and his tendencies, by those who 
during the first days of the crisis stood nearest to him, were judged prob 
lematical only from the peculiar manner of their liberalism. While 
Prince Napoleon, Emile Ollivier, and the just converted M. de Persigny 
talked politics, the Emperor talked socialism, and in the first moments 
“harked back”? unmistakably to his own “Idées Napoléoniennes.”” This 
puzzled many of those around him, who said too late that the “ checks and 
balances” of true representative government were precisely what Louis 
Napoleon disliked most, and that, while he would have no objection what 
ever to inaugurate “ democratic socialism "’ in its wildest theories so long 
as he remained personally its dictator, he would always, till the last hour, 
recoil from a division of power, from submission to the control of the nation 
through its representatives. 


Prince Napoleon was the first to see the hopelessness of the attempt 
to save the Empire from itself, and he retired full of the gloomiest fore 
bodings; M. de Persigny was the last, and he sent forth his extraordinary 
epistle, in which he recommends himself as one of the “young genera 
tion,” and which, after it has been ridiculed by all parties, he tries now 
to disavow. The retirement, however, of the “constitutionalists” and of 
the men who sincerely wished to save the Empire, left the Emperor alone, 
exposed to the counsels of the reactionists and the supporters of the status 
quo—both equally dangerous. 

As Louis Napoleon holds less to his own dreams and theories than most 
men, he soon gave up all advocacy of the “ Idées Napoléoniennes,” and the 
democratic socialist dictatorship, and listened solely to the Empress, who 
would have leaned easily towards “ repression,” and to M. Rouher, who, 


with ali his colleagues, advocated unanimously the maintenance of the 
status quo. To a vacillating and naturally indolent mind, nothing is so 
agreeable as to be able to “do nothing” conscientiously ; so to the theory 
of the “status quo” Napoleon III. was converted without much trouble, 
and out came the deplorabie letter to M. de Mackau, upon which there are 
certainly not two opinions throughout France. Official papers may be 
condemned to defend the Emperor's epistle, and functionaries be “ advised" 
to praise it to the top of their lungs, but to appreciate the death-blow it 
gives to the dynasty and to the Empire in its possible stability, it is only 
required to talk upon the subject with no matter what serious believer in 
Bonapartism or genuinely attached friend and servant of the dynasty. 
There is (as there indeed can be) but one sentiment about it, namely: that 
the Emperor has mistaken—and has been made to mistake—the entire 
situation. 

Instead of opening his eyes to the tendency towards more participation 
in the work of governing that has been quietly and gravely shown by all 
France, the Emperor's attention has been drawn to the unimportant fact 
of the riotousness, so easily defeated, in the Paris streets ; he has been made 
to take the shadow for the substance, and has been deluded into commit 
ting what is probably one of a long list of irretrievable errors, from the 
weakest of all causes in a sovereign—the fear of seeming to be afraid- 
His unfortanate letter to M. Mackau might have been written by the an- 
happy Emperor of Austria before Sadowa had taught him its cruel lesson. 
There is a mistaken apprehension of the spirit of modern times about 
it which strikes every one. You see that all the leasons of early 
adversity, all the examples witnessed, have been powerless to teach 
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Louis Napoleon that what in this nineteenth century the peoples one after 
the other revolt against, is the fact of being dictated to, provided for— 
“ governed,” in short. The Emperor speaks as he might perhaps have 
done in 1851, but as the French nation will not acquiesce in his speaking 
now. He speaks as a power outside of and above the country itself; and 
he does not see that this is the very principle that the elections have con- 
demned. The one only hope expressed by some of his best friends is a 
sorry one. It is this: ‘“ With the Emperor one must never despair ; he is 
s0 open to conviction that he may very likely, ere many weeks, act in dia- 
metrical opposition to what he has just said.” 

The Emperor and his entourage entered upon the elections with the 
certainty that (by some means) the official candidates would be elected 
wherever they were put forward. The contrary stared them in the face almost 
at once, and now the Government sees the position pretty much as it really 
is. Then, what todo? Between the results of the 24th of May and those of 
the ballottage of the 7th of June, a faint appeal was made to the shade of 
the old system. Military agents were despatched into every garrison town 
of France, and into the whole northwest of Germany. A week sufficed, 
and the reports were in purport identical: “In the French army no enthu- 
siasm; in the population, resolute horror of war. In Germany, an army 
one with the people, and a nation ready to resist to the very death if at- 
tacked.” Now, today, the Emperor knows that war is forbidden him, 
and that of that “ way out” he disposes no more. 

There are but two courses open before him—repression or change of 
principle (called by the Bonapartists abdication). Is repression possi- 
ble? Is it possible now, after seventeen years of arbitrary rule, which the 
country refuses to call successful, to come and persuade “ society ” that it 
requires to be once more “saved,” as in 51-52? Besides, from what is it 
to be saved? If you merely take the figures, the Government may say it 
has a majority in the Chamber; and in the street, where is revolt? Do 
what it will—provoke and irritate the mob as it may—the police cannot 
get more than a few cheers for Rochefort and a few shouts of the “Mar- 
seillaise ” out of a handful or two of loungers on the boulevards. There 
is*no pretext given, or likely to be so, for “saving society ;’ so that, in 
truth, the “ repression ” theory has to be abandoned. 

Apropos to this, there is a little fact that has perhaps not been suffi- 
ciently studied by the Imperialists, and that is, that since the invention of 
“ecnical balls” and Chassepot rifles, etc., no armed repression of street in- 
surrection is possible. No troops in France would discharge “Chasse- 
pot” rifles upon their fellow-citizens. That, any sows-lieutenant will tell 
you. 

Well, “ repression ” being so very difficult of execution, what is left save 
what Imperialists term abdication—namely, constitutional government ? 
For this Napoleon III. has a singular but deep-rooted aversion. He be- 
lieves in democracy ; has no objection to a dictatorship being “popular,” 
or “ socialistic,” or whatever you may choose to call it; would not mind if 
it were decreed to-morrow that no man should leave his fortune to his chil- 
dren—nothing in the wildest notions of the communists or any other sect 
scares or troubles him: but the notion of a regular and unescapable con- 
trol he recoils from. Now, control—the essence, the vital principle of con- 
stitutional or representative government : each force controlling the others, 
and thus making it impossible for any one force to go too far—is what the 
majority of the French nation is desirous of at present—no more ; but it 
is on the cards that the Emperor may attempt to offer it “more,” in order 
to avoid conceding to it just that. 

A very curious study has been the clergy throughout the last electoral 
eontest. The clergy of France was, some thirty or forty years ago, the 
first in the Catholic world. They were the true descendants of Bossuet 
and Fénelon, heroes of the noble Gallican Church, and bulwarks against 
Ultramontanism and Jesuitry. But this could not suit the calculations of 
arbitrary rule ; so one of the first steps taken by Napoleon III. was to call 
back the Jesuits. Of these he thought he could readily make his own 
mere instruments; and so he did—up toa certain point, not beyond. A 
Jesuit is not easy to satisfy, and impossible to subjugate if once you try to 
satisfy him. When the Jesuits and Ultramontanes got fairly seated in 
their saddle here, they demanded more than the Empire could give them 
consistently with its own even temporary safety. Then the Jesuits ceased 
to uphold the Empire uncompromisingly. In the last elections the clerical 
influence has been exerted with but lukewarm zeal for the official candi- 
dates generally. Once or twice it has helped a red-hot “clerical” candi- 
date of the Opposition ; but, on the whole, the “clericals” have felt that 
they had, somehow or other, so drawn upon themselves the hatred of 
nine-tenths of the nation, tliat they have rather preferred to retire a little 
from the scene of action, and watch events from a safe distance. 
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Correspondence. 





The following correction should be made in the letter on “* University Influence” in the 
Nation of June 24: Third paragraph, last line, read * hurtful” instead of * truthful.” 





CHINESE IMMIGRATION. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Is there not a tendency to give undue prominence to the expressions of 
men who claim to be representative men of a party? In your columns of 
the “ Week” (No. 208), Senator Casserly, of California, is made to display 
no enviable figure. Doubtless Mr. Casserly represents, in some sense, a 
strong feeling in California, and in other States also. Yet it may be safe 
to say that his crude conclusions bear the same relation to the mature 
judgment of the thinking men of the policy of exclusion that the “ blath- 
erskite ” of a certain school of politicians on finance and foreign relations 
does to the ultimate action of their own party. In both cases, there is a 
serious question to be considered ; but-the facility with which men in these 
times can “ eliminate from their self-consciousness ” all things, disposes to 
the rendering a judgment before an issue is formed. 




























That the “ policy of exclusion” has merits I think can be shown from 
your admissions, or rather declarations. Your constant readers will re. 
member the regrets expressed for the New England mechanic and the 
“ granite” men of Massachusetts of former days, and the contrast drawn 
between them and their successors. The pressure has not only affected 
one class, it has extended to all, The tendency of “ Americans” to quit 
day labor, the workshop, and the farm has crowded every avenue in the 
professions, in mercantile life, and in speculations. The places of these 
men are filled, or are to be filled, by what is called cheap imported labor. 

Our American laboring men and mechanics, who were formerly our 
boast, might have been retained, much to our profit materially and moral- 
ly, if half the pains had been_taken to retain them that was to displace 
them. 

Making all due allowance for class jealousies, there will be found good 
material and moral reasons for the exclusion of a Chinese immigration. 
The question beyond all others in our civilization is, that the quality of 
progress should be the test of its quantity. If immigration is to be en- 
couraged, it should be of such a quality that we can adopt it at once ; or, if 
not, only,in such quantities that we can readily assimilate it. Weare now 
running too rapidly to material considerations, and the higher education 
and higher morality of our country are neglected. There can be no certain 
progress founded on a fluctuating middle class, or on a degraded or de- 
spised laboring class. A desirable society is formed by preventing dis- 
turbing elements, and by consolidating the interests of all through en- 
couragement and appreciation. 

As a question of labor, the Chinese immigration is a doubtful experi- 
ment. All that may be said of their present good qualities as laborers 
does not give any assurance that they have their good traits so ingrained 
that they will not acquire the bad traits of other laborers. Their work on 
the Pacific Railroad presents no very bright prospect for the competition 
of American laborers. They certainly labored cheaply, if that is a con- 
sideration, and perhaps well; yet their living was of a low grade. Their 
houses, described as “ dog-kennels,” are certainly not the homes of Ameri- 
can laborers. 

Now it is well known that China could populate the Pacific coast more 
thickly than any of the New England States are populated, and scarcely 
appreciate the sending. This is not an impossibility, and presents no 
pleasing spectacle. It may be, for the time being, to the interest of those 
who desire very cheap labor ; yet they are not the material from which can 
be manufactured anything approaching the ideal American citizen. The 
plain question is, Why should such immigration be encouraged? 

Immigrants have their own reasons for coming to the United States. 
The latest reason assigned by newspapers of a certain school is, that the 
immigrant wishes to patronize a country which protects home industry by 
a tariff. Will not a committee of Congressional sociologists take the sta 
tistics of opinion among the “Johns,” and tell us truly whether they wish 
to throw their moral force in the scale of protection to home industry, oT 
desire to confer a blessing on this country by furnishing cheap labor ? 

Very respectfully, 
G. W. FIevp. 
EppYvIttE, Iowa, July 1, 1869. 
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Notes. 


LITERARY, 


Messrs. FIELDs, Oscoop & Co. announce that the “ Autobiography of 
a Shaker,” by F. W. Evans, which recently appeared in the Atlantic 
Monthly, will be printed, together with other interesting matter relating 
to the Elder’s sect, and may be had on application to the author, who lives 
at Mount Lebanon, Columbia County, in this State. Messrs. J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. announce “Soiméme: the Story of a Wilful Life,” which 
seems to be an American work ; Mr. Mill’s “ Subjection of Women ;” “ Our 
Own Birds, or a Familiar Natural History of the Birds of the United 
States,” by W. L. Bailey; “Ocean to Ocean,” by the author of “ Ab- 
saraka,” who in this new work appears to be giving us a sort of a guide- 
pook to the Pacific Railroad country ; D. T. Ansted’s “ Earth’s History,” 
a geological text-book ; “ Anecdotes of the Old Testament,” by J. White- 
cross; “ Moral Reforms,” by Bishop Coxe; and a collection of Tunes 
and Songs, made by Mr. W. Walker—which he calls “Fruits and 
Flowers.” The compilers of these collections have long been the most 
metaphorical of men.——We observe that Messrs. Appleton & Co., as 
well as Messrs. Lippincott & Co., announce Mill’s “Subjection of Wo- 
men. The same house have in press five more of the Mihlbach stories ; 
Thackeray’s “ Yellow Plush Papers,” uniform with the very cheap edi- 
tions of Scott and Dickens, and, should it be one of a set, threatening to 
the prospects of the Harpers and the Fields & Osgood cheap Thackerays . 





“Mademoiselle Fifty Millions,” a translation, by Adelaide de V. Chaudron’ 


of a novel by the “Countess Dash,” a Parisian writer not known to 
Americans ; “ A Voyage to the North Pole,” and “A Journey to the Cen- 
tre of the Earth,” by the author of “ Five Weeks in a Balloon;’ “The 
Women of Business,” by an anonymous author; Dr. Moritz Meyer's 
“Electricity in its Relations to Practical Medicine,” translated by Dr. W 
A. Hammond, who adds notes and other matter ; “ Hereditary Genius,” by 
Dr. Francis Galton; and Dr. N. C. Burt’s book on the sacred historical 
geography of PaJestine, entitled “ The Land and its Story,” a title which 
seems rather too much like the title of another book on the same general 
subject——It is now the season of guide-book literature, and Mr. James 
Miller announces guides for Saratoga; for Central Park, which needs them 
as much as it needs more seats and more shade-trees ; for New York City, 
and for the Hudson River; while Messrs. Taintor Brothers issue a “ De- 
scriptive Guide of the Newport and Fall River Route between New York 
and Boston,” a “ Tourist’s Map of New England and Eastern New York,” 
and “The Catskill Mountains, their Scenery, Legends, and History.” 
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| only half-confined to the gymnasium. 


| our best to further. 


| lishment. 
| of the Gymnasia and high-schools are very much neglected, and for the 


which to apply. Doubtless, the merging in it of the Rownd Table will 
not give a tincture of literature to its politics. 


—Dr. Nathan Allen, of Lowell, whose name is familiar to our readera 
for his writings on the causes of decline in the increase of native American 
population, is also a trustee of Amherst College. We learn this fact from 
a highly suggestive pamphlet just prepared by him at the request of his 
co-trustees, the circulation of which we shall heartily recommend and do 
It is entitled “ Physical Culture in Amherst College,” 
and affirms of that institution a higher regard and provision for the health 
of its members than can be predicated at least of any American college, 


| and which perhaps has nowhere been surpassed in an educational estab 


We know for certain that in Germany, even, the gymnasiums 


reason that attendance is voluntary. It is voluntary with us, in all other 
places than at Amherst, we believe, and there the assignment of a fixed 
time and period in the day’s course for exercise in the gymnasium is the 
novel and vital principle that distinguishes the college. The instructor in 
this department is not a boxer merely, or a fancy performer, but a “ Profes- 
fessor of Hygiene and Physical Education,” who deserves the name; 4 
gentleman of culture, a college graduate, and a physician. His work is 
He is the inspector of the health of 
the students, and confidential adviser, warning from vice, and enforcing 


| sanitary habits, and keeping statistics that every year grow to be more and 
| more valuable, by which the health-rate and rate of physical development 


Mr. William Gowans adds to his small but select list of books one with 


the following title: “ A Character of the Province of Maryland in four 
distinct parts. 


Also a small treatise on the Wild and Naked Indians (or | 


Susquehanokes) of Maryland; their customs, manners, absurdities, and | 


religion. Together with a collection of historical letters, by George 
Alsop, in 1665.” It is edited, with historical and biographical notes, by 
Johr G. Shea, LL.D. Messrs. Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger announce 
a new translation of “The Arabian Nights’ Entertainment "—whose we 
are not informed. 


—The Round Table has been, or is to be, at the end of three weeks, 
merged in the Citizen, the paper bought by the late “Miles O'Reilly ” 
of the Citizens’ Association, and which in his hands, without being an 
authority in anything except New York City and State politics—in which 
it was apt to have very good information from the headquarters, especially 





the Democratic headquarters—yet devoted more or lessof its attention more | 


or less successfully to the duties of critical and general journalism. Soon 
after General Halpine’s death, it was bought, report said, by some of our 
municipal Democratic politicians; and since then it has passed into the 
editorial charge of Mr. Robert B. Roosevelt, a sportsman of repute, who, 
while keeping it—to our mind—up to its old standard in other particulars, 
has given to it more than it had before of a character which makes it liked 
by that class of readers who care rather more for rod, and gun, and saddle 
than for politics or literature. Whether or not it is so much as it used to 
be an “organ” of our local government or any part of it, we donot know ; 
such knowledge is too high for us. But we should judge from the appear- 
ance of its advertising columns that it is still on very good terms with the 
City Fathers; and that if any one would like to know Mr. Gideon J. Tuck- 
er’s rank in Tammany, or how “big” an Indian Judge Dowling is, or 
whether Ex-Governor Seymorr is any longer permitted at the council 
fire or in the war-dance, the Citizen office would be not a bad place at 
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| Freshmen ? 


| . : : 
| of the students are accurately shown, along with their punctuality and 


fidelity in attendance, etc., ete. The gymnasium is open all the day, but 
for half an hour class-exercises are compulsory under a leader and in uni- 
form ; at night the building is closed, and it is never lighted. We presume 
this last to be a wise reguiation, and yet exercise by night is only less 
beneficial than by day, and in theory the evening gymnasium should offer 
one additional guarantee against temptation to evil resorts. Dr. Allen not 
only gives the history of this scheme, but enters into general considera. 
tions of the comparative merits of various modes of exercise, with which 
we do not wholly agree, though what he has to say on the supposed an 
tagonism between “light” and “heavy ” gymnastics is quite to our mind, 
On one other point he see:2s not to have reasoned out the matter care- 
fully: 

(P. 21.) “ An examination of the table showing the number of absences 

in the different classes from these exercises, does not speak well for the 
higher classes—that the absences should increase with each class—so that 
those of the Senior class are almost twice as many as those of the Fresh- 
man class.” 
Here he omits to take account of the elements of novelty, of enthusiasm, 
of a stronger sense of subordination, and of a real need for the exercises, 
on the part of the Freshmen, who are also least concerned about the 
careers to which they will be dismissed from college. And what is the re- 
sult of this diminishing attendance ? 

(P. 27.) “ But the most marked evidence of improved health is found 

in the diminished sickness of every class each year after entering college 
In a table giving the amount of sickness arranged by classes, it seems 
there has been for these eight years on an average more than three times 
as much sickness in the Freshman Class as in the Senior.” 
Does exercise, then, go six times as far with the Seniors as with the 
Assuredly not; but after three years of scientific exercise a 
man needs comparatively little to keep himself in better health than those 
to whom the discipline of the gymnasium is wholly new. 


—There is also a “ Lecturer on Hygiene” in Harvard University, whose 
place, however, we ,can scarcely fix, and whom we know best by his ser 
vices to the public at large. Dr. George Derby is the author of an excel 
lent work on the heating of houses, and is regularly employed to edit the 
annual reports of the births, marriages, and deaths occurring in Massa. 


| chusetts. The Twenty-Sixth Report (for 1867) is now before us, and the 


| 
| 


The Nation. 


editor has made of his portion exceedingly good reading. His general de- 
ductions are, on the whole, very encouraging, and indicate a rapid re- 
cuperation from the ravages caused in population by the war. The 
death-rate has been falling since 1864, and the birth-rate increasing to the 
standard of the years prior to 1860, and that in a State which must have 
lost by the war, ¢Zvs Dr. Derby, 25,000 men in the prime of life. Some of 
the statistics are worth condensing. In regard to Dr. Allen's specialty, 
the increasing of foreign over native births, Dr. Derby says that it is every 
year becoming more difficult to disentangle these classes, and he hopes the 
attempt will some day be abandoned, as being of no practical importance. 
Nevertheless, in 167, the American births appeared to have diminished 
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by 318, the foreign to have increased by 918, and this increase has revived 
ofter a cessation of three years, probably on account of emigration into the 


0 


State that cannot be traced—especially from Canada. 
between fifty and sixty thousand more women than men in Massachusetts, 
the deaths of the two sexes differ very little, owing to the fewer number 
The marriage-rate (1:141) is higher 

Of marriages, as a rule, “the 


of male infants that survive infancy. 
than in England, France, or Austria. 
largest number is in the fourth quarter [of the year], including the 


‘ Thanksgiving’ season ; the next largest is the second quarter, the season 
including the annual ‘ Fast’ day ; the first and third quarters being nearly 
alike.” Of deaths, as a rule, the third (or summer) quarter shows the 
most, the fourth and first coming next in mortality. Births progress regu- 
larly in number with the quarters, so that those in the last half of the 
year always exceed those of the first half. The reverse is the case in 
In Massachusetts this fact is determined by the law of mar- 
The graduating class at Yale, this year, we 


England. 
riages already laid down. 
observe, consisted of 117, of whom 56 were born in the last six months of 
the year. More were born in August than in any month, and August is 
the complement of November, which would indicate for Connecticut the 
same propensity to marry during the Thanksgiving season. Finally, the 
tables show conclusively that even consumption is diminishing in Massa- 


chusetts. We observe nothiag wanting in these admirable statisties—the 
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ike of which in any other State we should not know where to seek—ex- | J 004 of having things done for them, whether they will or no, by “the 


cept an account of miscarriages and abortions ; of course the most difficult 
of all to obtain reports of, and yet to a large extent within the knowledge 
of physicians, and which might be ascertained, under a law requiring 
physicians to give, as definitely as might be, what information on those 
topics falls in their way. 

—'The Boston papers inform us that the Corporation of Harvard have 
voted that a University Professorship of Mathematics shall be estab- 
lished ; that a Professorship of Palwontelogy be established in the School 
of Mining and Practical Geology ; that the University Lecturers on Phil- 
osophy for the ensuing academic year shall be Mr. Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
Mr. J. Eliot Cabot, and Mr. John Fiske ; and that the University Lecturers 
on Language and Literature shall be Professor W. D. Whitney, Mr. Ferdi- 
nand Bécher, and Mr. W. D. Howells. These seem to be excellent ap- 
pointments. Mr. Emerson, as a philosophical teacher, may perhaps not 
make and finish many disciples of any particular school, but the spiritual 
value of “divine philosophy ” in general he will probably set before the 
young men as effectively as any one who could have been selected by the 
authorities of the University. Worse things might happen to the young 
men—whether or not they are thinkers—than to be impregnated by Mr. 
Emerson's idealism ; and no doubt his criticisms of the various schools of 
philosophy will be of great value to them as students and thinkers, though 
it may be that it will not be as a thinker, strictly speaking, that he will 
speak. Mr. Fiske is probably known to all of our readers as the author of 
a little book, in which whether or not “it does pay to smoke,” and “ the 
coming man will drink wine,” as Mr. Fiske maintains, there is at any rate 
no doubt that Mr. James Parton’s negative answers to those questions are 
very conclusively shown to have been based on no sufficient knowledge of 
the subjects with which Mr. Parton undertook to deal. To a smaller num- 
her of our readers Mr. Fiske is known as a laborious student of philosophy, 
who, although a young man, has already won respect from the ablest phil- 
osophical students in this country and England. Of the other gentlemen 
named as lectures, Mr. Whitney is known throughout the learned world 
as one of the few American scholars whom all philological scholars respect , 
Mr. Howells is admired as a literary critic, of acuteness and great suscep’ 
tibility, and a humorous writer of very rare excellence, and his lectures 
will, no doubt, be a valuable contribution to literature ; Mr. Cabot we know 
asa student of philosophy : and Mr. Bécher has for some years been the 
collegiate instructor in the French language and literature. The infusion 
of new blood into the veins of our oldest university seems to be going on 
with every sign of a successful result. 

-The gentlemen—mostly they voted for Mr. Seymour and General 
Blair, we Sear—who were in doubt if Mr. Lowell did not make a mistake 
when he praised the “Reverend P. V. Nasby” as a genuine humorist, 
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away on one worn string. Still, we have more than 


| to the ticket office demanded her admission money, on the ground that 
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| stitute. 





| printed in the Advance by Mr. Lewis Tappan, at present an aged resident 
_ of Brooklyn, but who was a youth in Massachusetts, in the Connecticut 





| some of the observers of the corruption which infects the Radical Congress 


sometimes, no doubt, have Mr. Nasby on their side when they deny his 


claims to the place which Mr. Lowell gives him. But whatever else may 
be said of the pastor and postmaster and spiritual guide of “ Confedrit 
Cross Roads,” it cannot be said of him that there is net presented to us in 


his person a lively picture of the low Democrat of the South-west—or 
rather of the low Democratic demagogue of that region in the Union in 
in all | 


which the cheapest sort of “doughface” was not a “ poor white” 


bo 





«No Democrat need apply 





| ladies of the company were constrained to leave the room, which they did 
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particulars, but a “ poor white” with some partially visible means of sup- 
port, and some shadow of social equality with his masters, and some sense 
of the merchantable value of his lowness and degradation. Mr. Locke's 
humor is often enough of decidedly coarse fibre; and it is very often 
that he seems not to know when to cease bearing on hard, but harps 
once had testimony 
to the truth and force of the picture which he bas painted. Indeed, it 
used to be told—it was during the campaign, to be sure—that our late 
President had received several letters in which politicians of the lower 
classes of the old school of politics remonstrated with him for allowing 
“Mr. Nasby” to speak out so plainly ; he was a good Democrat, they knew ; 
but they thought his contributions to the press let out too many party 
secrets, and pleased the Black Republicans too much. A correspondent in 
Milwaukee has just furnished us another piece of evidence that Mr. Locke's 
portraiture is truthful. He went out to “cuss Canaan” last month in seve 
ral of the Western cities, and in one of them a lady who had taken her 
seat in the hall no sooner heard the president of the lecture association 
introduce him as Mr. D. R. Locke, than she left her seat, and walking out 


she had come to hear Mr. Nasby, and Mr. Locke was no sufficient sub 


—It may be because nowadays people do things for themselves in 


upper classes,” or it may be for other reasons, but it is a fact we think that 
the laudator temporis acti is a rarer creature than he used to be. Or pos 
sibly may it be that the decay of the belief in an unspeakably miserable here 
after as probable at the end of this life may be disposing people to cheerful 
views of the future and disinclining them to look back to the past with a 
regret for it which gilded it? At all events, as we have said, we think 
fanatical praises of the past are less frequently heard nowadays than in 
the old times—a thing to be thankful for, inasmuch as almost every bit of 
new evidence that turns up goes to show that although every grumbler at 
present, looking backward, may find days when he individually was hap.- 
pier than age usually permits a man to be, nevertheless each grumbler 
may be made to admit that the great body of his fellow-grumblers musi 
have been worse off in the old times than they would have been now. 
Some of the kind of testimony of which we speak has recently been 



























River Valley, when the century was born. He is a willing witness, ico, 
and his testimony is not indirect, but deliberately directed to the point in 
question. A whipping-post and stocks, he reminds us, then stood in front 
of the justice’s office, where, upon conviction, the culprit received instant 
punishment—whipping, branding, or cropping of the ears—while tle 
people stood by and looked on, sometimes pelting the prisoner with eges 
and addressing him with jeers. Women in that golden age were whipped 
on the bare back, sometimes publicly, sometimes in the jail yard. Thrash 
ing their pupils, the punishment being often needlessly disgraceful, occa 
pied a good part of the schoolmasters’ time, and a good part of the rest of 
it they took up in mending and making pens. Girls it was not thought 
much worth while to educate. Impure and profane language was much 
more common sixty or seventy years ago than it is now, Mr. Tappan says ; 
indelicate allusions were permitted if not too indelicate ; and he mentions 
that the late Governor Strong of Massachusetts used to tell that, at a 
dinner party in Boston, at Governor John Hancock’s house, that cis 
tinguished Signer of the Declaration made a remark so gross that the 
amid roars of laughter from the gentlemen left behind. It may comfort 
of the present day, and some of the less inveterate mourners for the clo 
rious days of “the giants who founded this Republic,” now cursed by 
Radical misrule, that Mr. Tappan knows of Chancellor Livingston’s saying 
to a friend of his, “ Jay, what a set of damned rascals they were in the old 
Congress ;” and we daresay they were ; they were some sort of rascals, at 
all events, in “ the glorious days of a Webster, a Clay, a Calhoun,” twenty or 
thirty years afterwards, as anybody may see who will look at Mr. Gobright’s 
amusing book of reminiscences, recently published. Party spirit, Mr. 
Tappan says, ran extremely high in those days ; he remembers that even 
the women would have no social intercourse with the wives and daughters 
of their husbands’ political opponents, and speaks of an advertisement in 
the Northampton newspaper, of a house to be let, with the warning that 
” appended to the announcement of terms. 
This height of partisanship was hardly reached in most modern Northern 
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communities even in the storm and stress of the civil war. The clergy- 
coats and mittens when the weather was very cold, for no stoves were in 
the churches—were not much better men, it appears, than the clergy of 
the degeneracy. One Batch, we are informed, kept a hatter’'s shop in Corn- 
hill, Boston, in which the ministers and leading lawyers were accustomed 
to assemble once or oftener every week, and there would they make punch 
and drink it, and smoke, and listen to stories, and talk polities. Like 
shepherd, like flock ; and in the little town of Northampton the shops used 
to retail annually fifty-six hogsheads of rum, or something like a gallon 
and a half to every man, woman, youth, and infant child in the village— 
to say nothing of hard cider and the spirituous and other liquors which 
were not sold in the shops. In short, the stupid eld heresy that the world 
is the worse for all the work that has been done upon it gets no corrobora- 
tion or countenance from Mr. Tappan, who would say as we would : “ Say 


For thou dost not enquire wisely concerning this.” 


—In the recent settlement by commission of the border-line between 


even for Europe, and in the eyes of an American almost absurdly venera- 
ble. Our owners of real estate, we ccagratulate ourselves, need go very 


continued from the time of its earliest settlement down into the present 
century, and in fact to this day. 
is shown in a lucid and entertaining manner by Mr. Samuel F’. Haven in a 
lecture before the Massachusetts Historical Society, last winter ; 
of the series we have mentioned. Politics does not, we may remark, enter 
into this one, and it is neither an explicit nor implied vindication of Massa- 
chusetts against her detractors; but a purely historical investigation of a 
very intricate subject—‘ The Grants under the Great Council for New 
England,” the source of all the subsequent confusion. 


the Cabots, Sir Humphrey Gilbert, and Raleigh. 
discovery and colonization by the Continental nations during the sixteenth 
century is also described, with mention and due account of those humble 
coasts before any permanent foothold was attempted. “The Great Coun- 
cil for New England” 
appear in the records that are preserved, set forth in relation to each grant. 
Finally, in the appendix, a valuable table and summary of the grants is 
given, more perfectly than in any other work. 

—The ancient branch of quasi-literature which is known as thieves’ 
slang will always be sure of a number of curious students, for it has not 


charms of secrecy to be penetrated, of out-of-the-way knowledge to be 


of a strange and hostile species of human animals. 
slang of whom we have heard is M. Maxime Du Camp, who has been giv- 
ing the result of his researches to the Revue des Deux Mondes. Some of the 
of the free companies which infested all parts of the kingdom in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries. The Gipsey tongue is of course found to 
contribute many words to the vocabulary of this patois, that homeless race 


casts from society. Of course, too, many other languages have been bor- 
rowed from—the thief being cosmopolitan, and moreover, like the honest 
man, finding it much easier to borrow words than to make them. 
of the words which M. Du Camp has translated to us are these: meg, or 
mek, means “chief of a gang,” and comes from the Latin magus, or the 
Arabic melek, if our enquirer’s etymology may be trusted—a point as to 
which we leave the reader at perfect liberty. Berges, from the German 
berg, aze “years”—“symbolizing the difficult ascent of the thief’s ar- 
duous life.” The executioner is called tollard—which we are told is de- 
rived from the Latin tollere, quia tollit e vicis, and a pardon is redam, 
from redimere. ‘To speak is balancer le chiffon rouge—a phrase which 
illustrates well enough the constant tendency to metaphor instead of 
toward coining which all slang dialects exhibit. To betray a comrade 
is judacer, “to be a Judas ;’ an omnibus is “the common oven ;’ the 
policemen are “the dealers in lace” -(lacet, a lace or a snare); the 
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men of that happy time—they used to preach, by the way, in their great- | 


not thou what is the cause that the former days were better than these ? 


France and Spain, it was found necessary to ascend to charters ancient | 
little way back in their searches; nevertheless, for a new country, it is | 
somewhat surprising to find litigation concerning titles and boundaries | 
How this has happened in New England | 


the fifth | 


In cataloguing | 
these, and affixing the right dates, and showing how and why they were | 
loosely drawn, and inconsistently one with the other, the lecturer: relieves | 
the natural heaviness of his theme by a preliminary sketch of “ England's 
conventional title to American possessions,” as acquired by the voyages of | 
The active part taken in | 


ventures which brought great numbers of fishers and traders to these | 


| 
is at last reached, and its proceedings, as far as they | 


only a sort of philological interest, but also possesses the more fascinating | 
acquired, of the pleasure to be got from learning something of the habits | 


The latest student of | 


sources of the argot in use in France M. Du Camp traces to the passwords | 


naiurally having relations more or less intimate with all wandering out- | 


Some | 
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| guillotine was l’abbaye de monte-i-regret, of sorrowful 
| aseent ;” “to deny” (nier) is “ 
“the theft from the pepper-box,” is robbery from a drunken man under 
pretence of assisting him; le moucheron is “the little gnat” 
who accompanies pickpockets and indicates the prey; while “the rat” 
is the youth who accompanies burglars. °\M. Du Camp goes into his 
general subject of the life, manners, and customs of the Parisian criminal 
classes at considerable length, and is worth reading. He aitempts a 
swer to the question which agitates French students of social s 
well as English, namely, 


or “the abbey 


to go to Niort;’ “le vol an poteri 


| 


of a bev 


han 
ienes 
“Why is this class of habitual criminal: 
increase?” In 1857 the number of arrests by the Parisian polics 
20,726; ten years afterwards, in 1867, this number had grown to 51.497, 
and in another year no less a number than 6,314 had been added. ‘Ths 
figures, which, to be sure, afford the means for only an approximate esti 
mate of the number of habitual criminals in Paris, are certainly alarming 
M. Du Camp says their rapid growth is due to the fact that the excess ot 
| the country population flows more and more into Paris, and that the spirit 
| of enterprise, finding there no sufficient field for honest exertion, is diverted 
into crime. ‘To this the London Daily News replies that the true answer 
to the question is, that the thieves form a regular caste, which increases, as 

do the other classes in the community, by natural propagation. But it 
| not probable that the natural increase of the thieves is so great as that ot 
the world outside of Alsatia ; M. Du Camp's theory seems to come nearer 
to covering the facts. But the rapid increase in the numbers of habitual 
criminals in London is not thus accounted for. 

—The entire number of the Bulletin dela Société de Ligislation 
parée for June is occupied with considerations on the civil service in all 
countries, and more especially with Mr. Jenckes’s bill, which is translated 
in full. The principal paper is by M. Gonse, who reproduces Mr. Jenckes’s 
arguments as contained in his speeches in defence of his bill, and concludes 
by fully endorsing the principle of that measure. Several other members 
joining in the debate, the state of the civil service everywhere is touched 
upon, M. Lamé-Fleury in particular offering a conspectus of the systems or 
all 
| sorts useful to know of by those who are studying what he aptly calls the 
universal “ order of the day.” The English practice of competitive « 
nations is explained and criticised, that for the Indian service being mest 
highly esteemed. One of the Vice-Presidents, M. Duverger, 
opinion that university rank ought to be taken as a guaranty, without 
amination, of a certain capacity for civil functions 
| finished at the session thus reported (May 11), but was carried over to the 
June meeting. 


as 
on the 


Was 


is 


| 
| 
| want of system in the states of Europe, and referring to documents of 
Yami. 


was of the 


ex 


The discussion was not 


We ought to mention M. Lehmann’s account of an Italian 
essay on the theoretical relation between the Government and its em 
ployees by M. Tango, which he describes as a comprehensive and very sa 
| gacious contribution to one of the most urgent questions now occupying 
| the attention of united but not yet homogeneous Italy. We should quote, 
too, this sentence from the President of the session: “ Italy has responded 
| more quickly than any other country to the appeal of this Society, and we 


| have from there almost all the élements of information we could desire.” 
| thanks to the correspondents then named: a list of the most respectable 
| length and character. Among the correspondents from other countries we 
miss any American, and we are forcibly reminded how powerful an instru 
ment of reform would be an American Society of Comparative Legislation 
| that should even confine itself to the several States of the Union. This, we 
understand, is one of the branches undertaken by the American Social 
Science Association ; but we hazard the opinion that the work is of such 
| dimensions as to demand a separate organization and a publication of its 
| own, nor do we doubt that this publication would be sustained if only by 


the lawyers and law makers of the country. 


MR. FREEMAN'S NORMAN CONQUEST. x 

THE second volume of Freeman's “ History of the Norman Conquest ” 
contains the reign of Edward the Confessor, a period during which the 
causes that at last resulted in the Conquest were already actively at work, 
and which was therefore a direct preparation for this event. The Danish 
Conquest of 1016 was not only the forerunner of the Norman Conquest, it 
was in one point of view the immediate cause of it, since it drove the 
young Atheling Edward to take refuge in the Norman court, where he 
remained until summoned to assume the English crown. During these 
years of exile, he lost all genuine sympathy with his native country, and 
all practical knowledge of her institutions, and returned at last a Norman 
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* “The History of the Norman Conquest of England, its Causes .- its Re 
Edward A. Freeman, M.A.. late Fellow of Trinity College.’ Vol. The 
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rather than an Englishman. And although towards the close of his life 
he seems to have felt somewhat more as an Englishman, yet the result of 
his reign, as a whole, was to give the Normans a foothold in the country, 
to familiarize them with the rich spoils it offered, and whet their appetites 
for their future prey. 

One hardly sees at first how so uneventful a reign as that of Edward 
the Confessor can afford materials for one thick volume even out of five, 
seeing that the events which immediately followed his death are reserved 
for the next instalment of the book ; and it is true that this volume, on the 
whole, possesses less variety and interest than the first. Still, even in the 
somewhat monotonous chronicles that make up most of this period, the 
story possesses so much continuity, and is told with so much graphic detail 
and illustrated with so much fulness, that one is not often inclined to leave 
anything unread. Then there is the long chapter upon the early career 
of William the Bastard—one of the most interesting episodes of the Middle 
Ages, even apart from its special bearing upon English history. The in- 
surrection of his haughty barons against the young upstart, as they 
deemed him, with its heroic inciderits, culminating in the battle of Val-és- 
dunes; the war with Anjou; the ecclesiastical affairs of Normandy—these 
make an exceedingly interesting chapter. The character of William is 
described with great skill and a remarkable degree of impartiality. Mr. 
Freeman is a thorough Englishman, a stanch supporter and a steady ad- 
mirer of Harold; but this does not prevent him from passing almost a 
eulogium upon the character of Harold’s great antagonist—upon his char- 
acter, that is, before it was spoiled by success and rendered vindictive by 
opposition. 

The same fairness is manifested in his judgment, p. 800, as to 

Sdward’s promise of the succession to William, and Harold’s oath to 

support William's claim. “No English writer mentions either; but the 
silence of the English writers confirms rather than disproves the fact of 
both. All those Norman calumnies which they could deny, the English 
writers do most emphatically deny. The fact, then, that they never for- 
mally deny the reports, which they must have heard, that Harold swore 
an cath to William, that Edward made a promise in favor of William, 
may be accepted as the strongest proof that some kind of oath was sworn, 
that some kind of promise was made.” But—deferring the question of 
Harold’s oath to the next volume—he goes on to show very conclusively, 
from the nature of the English constitution, that Edward’s promise, what- 
ever its form may have been, was utterly without effect as regards any 
right to the throne; for England was even in those early times a consti- 
tutional monarchy. “All that Edward could constitutionally do was to 
pledge himself to make in William’s favor that recommendation to the 
Witan, which the Witan were bound to consider, though not necessarily 
to consent to.” William's claim, therefore, as resting upon the will of the 
last monarch—even supposing that will to have been most unequivocally 
expressed—was not a whit stronger than by hereditary title—as great- 
nephew of a queen-consort. 

Mr. Freeman, therefore, although no blind partisan, takes a decided 
stand for the national side. He does not, to be sure, regard the Norman 
Conquest as a complete overturn of the English nation ; on the other hand, 
he does not.consider it as a mere change of dynasty. In his view, the 
right was decidedly with England ; and he carries his reader to the Eng- 
land of that day, makes him understand her institutions and know her 
people—know also her invaders, and feel how vital was the struggle 
between English liberty and Continental absolutism, whether in state or 
church. 

Thus he traces very carefully the ecclesiastical history of the nation, 
shows the changes of bishops and of bishoprics, and the contest which was 
coming up during Edward’s reign between the national church, headed by 
Stigand and Eldred, and the Norman prelates, Robert and William, who 
leaned upon Rome. Lotharingian prelates were a kind of compromise, 
coming “from the border-land of Germany and France,” but even these, 
“if not Normanizers, were at least Romanizers. They brought with them 
habits of constant reference to the Papal See, and a variety of scruples or 
points of small canonical regularity to which Englishmen had hitherto 
been strangers.” By these foreign bishops there was introduced likewise, 
in some cases, a degree of strictness in the rules of episcopal chapters 
which tended almost to monastic austerity. The two principles which 
were here at issue are well illustrated in the famous foundations of the 
two last of the Anglo-Saxon kings. Edward's life was devoted to the estab- 
lishment, or rather enlargement, of the monastery of St. Peter at Westmin- 
ster-——monastic institutions harmonized well with his own narrow pietism. 
But Harold founded at Waltham, not an abbey (as it was afterwards 
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when transformed by Henry II.), but a church, with a college attached. 
“ And the clergy whom Harold plavea in his newly-founded minster were 
not monks, but secular priests, each man living on his own prebend, and 
some of them, it would seem, married. Education also occupied a promi- 
nent place in the magnificent and enlightened scheme of the great Earl, 
The chancellor or lecturer—for the word schoolmaster conveys too humble 
an idea—filled a dignified place in the college, and the office was bestowed 
by the founder on a distinguished man from a foreign land” (p. 442). This 
was Adeland of Liittich, another Lotharingian. 

The author's interest, as an Englishman, in everything that is peculiar 
to his country, ts constantly showing itself in matters in themselves of 
trifling importance, but which he discusses in such a way as to inspire the 
reader with a sort of personal interest. Frequently a town—as Durham 
or Exeter—is described and characterized with great vividness; or a 
national usage or expression is briefly discussed. Such points as these 
abound in the book. The author is, perhaps, over-fond of historical paral- 
lels, although in these he is generally very happy. An illustration of 
the practice above-mentioned is found in regard to the English mode of 
fighting. Before the Norman Conquest the battle-axe, not the long-bow, 
was the English weapon (as was well seen at Hastings), and their armies 
fought on foot. “The English, light-armed and heavy-armed alike, were 
always accustomed to fight on foot. The housecarl, the professional soldier, 
with his coat of mail and his battle-axe, and the churl who hastened to de- 
fend his field with nothing but his javelin and his leathern jerkin, alike 
looked on the ‘horse only as a means to convey the warrior to and from the 
field of battle” (p. 388). 

It is interesting to find Macbeth, a man “ who seems to us hardly more 
real than the creations of Grecian tragedy,’ removed from the region of 
the imagination, and restored to historical reality. “From what little can 
be recovered about them [Macbeth and his wife, Gruach], they certainly 
seem not to have been so black as they are painted. The crime of Mac- 
beth against Duncan is undoubted ; but it was, to say the least, no baser 
than the crime of Siward against Eadwulf; and Macbeth, like Siward, 
ruled well and vigorously the dominion which he had won by crime. All 
genuine Scottish tradition points to the reign of Macbeth as a period of 
unusual peace and prosperity in that disturbed land ” (p. 54). 

Mr. Freeman has a pleasant habit of now and then translating from the 
old chronicles, almost verbally, passages of genuine racy vigor. Thus, in 
the first volume, p. 324, in the account of the disastrous reign of Ethelred 
the Unready: “And when the ships were gathered together, there was 
only delay from day to day; the crews were harassed grievously ; when 
things should have been forward, they were only the more backward ; and 
in the end there was nothing for either the land-force or the sea-force but 
grieving of the folk and spending of money and emboldening of their 
foes.” So in the Laws of Cnut, Vol. IL, p. 481: “First above all things 
are men, one God to love and worship, and one Christendom with one con- 
sent to hold, and Cnut King to love with right truthfulness.”” And in a 
battle of William in Normandy, “the poet rises to an almost Homeric 
flight when he tells us how William smote the rebel below the chin, how 
he drove the sharp steel between the throat and the chest, how the body 
fell beneath his stroke, and the soul passed away ” (Vol. IL, p. 261). 

The third volume, “of which a considerable part is already written,” is 
to be devoted to the year 1066 ; the fourth, to the reign of William ; while 
the fifth will trace in detail the results of the Conquest, down to the 
reign of Edward I. We gladly commend the work of this careful student 
and vigorous writer to all readers who would understand the course of 
English history. 


FREESE’'S TOUR THROUGH PALESTINE AND SYRIA* 

Mr. FREESE has added a pretty well written, neatly printed and illus- 
trated, and on the whole rather pleasant book to the daily-increasing stock 
of American tourist-literature. He does not claim to be a traveller, and 
has “no pride of authorship to subserve.” And justly so—for he has spent 
altogether but forty-one days—in March and April, 1867—in Palestine and 
Syria, “the days on horseback and the nights in tents,” besides a few days 
in Smyrna and Constantinople ; and most of his chapters were written upon 
or near the spots described, originally in the form of letters for a journa!. 
Besides, quite a considerable, and certainly not the least instructive, part of 
the volume consists of quotations from Burckhardt, Volney, Lamartine, 
Lindsay, Kelly, Robinson, Prime, and other travellers. These quotations 
refer, however, only to places and things seen by the author himself, while 
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everything out of his way—as the principal parts of Philistia and Pheeni- 


cia, Gilead, Bashan, Palmyra, Aleppo, Antioch, and the whole valley of | 


the Orontes—not to speak of, Asia Minor, which he has hardly approached— 
remains undescribed and almost unmentioned. Most space is devoted to 
Jerusalem and its surroundings, the Jordan and its valley, the region of 


Samaria, Damascus, the Lebanon, Baalbec, the Druses and Maronites, and | 


Beyrout. No part of the subject, however, is so treated as to give the 
reader full information on it—the historical notices being chiefly defective. 


himself in reminiscences of the lives of Jesus, the apostles, and other 
Scriptural characters—an easily-besetting sin of book-making travellers in 
Palestine, and a great sin. Whenever he can follow holy footsteps, these 
reminiscences almost exclusively absorb his attention, and his pages be- 
come half-filled with sacred passages with which every Christian reader is 
familiar. Not satisfied with alluding to the Biblical narratives and the 
pious legends, he enters into details, whenever a spot is pointed out to 
him as hallowed by the occurrence of a miracle. Even when he disbe- 
lieves the literal truth of a legend, he likes to linger in telling it, as, 
for instance, when he is shown “the spot where Lazarus lay while the 
dogs ‘licked his sores,’ and not far from this the house of Dives, ‘the 
rich man,’ who, when he lifted up his eyes in hell, only asked that 
Lazarus might be sent to dip the tip of his finger in water to cool his 
tongue, as he was in torment.” The precise fixing of this locality Mr. 
Freese condemns as.a superfluous work of monkish superstition ; but why 
does he not tell us whether he regards in the same light the fixing of “the 
stone on which the cock crew when Peter denied his Master?” Altoge- 
ther, his feelings concerning the correct identification of spots hallowed by 
miracle appear to be whimsical. He is “ content to believe” that he has 
seen not only the town, but also “the very rock-hewn cave (then used asa 
stable)” where “Jesus was born of the Virgin Mary ;” though “ whether 
or not Jesus was born in the rock-hewn grotto pointed out as the place of 
nativity matters not a whit to us.” But he don’t know “in which of the 
fields near by the shepherds watched their flocks” on the night before the 
Nativity. As tothe tomb pointed out as the Holy Sepulchre, he is “ content 
to believe that this is the identical tomb in which the body of the Re- 
deemer lay, and the rock near by the identical one in which, or upon 


which, the cross stood at the time of the crucifixion ;” but “as to the spots | 


pointed out where this, that, and the other event took place at the cruci- 
fixion and after the resurrection,” he thinks them “all conjecture, though 
quite as likely to be right as wrong ; and whether right or wrong makes 
no difference whatever,” for a reason given but not at all satisfactory. 


In general, he is much more inclined to believe all kinds of tradition than 
to doubt, an inclination which, of course, belongs to those shades of religious 
disposition about which dispute is almost as useless as about taste. Our au- 
thor’s Christian fervor, however, somewhat transcends the sphere of piety or 
harmless superstitious sentimentality. Modern Jerusalem, for instance, in- 
spires him with a feeling thus expressed : “Cursed of dod and cursed 
with men; cursed within and cursed without; cursed in the rulers and 
cursed in the ruled ; cursed in the past and doubly cursed in the present, 
Jerusalem sits like a widow in her weeds, with none so poor as to do her 
reverence.” There is no city, however, which is quite so badly off as all that 
comes to. His manner is similar when he speaks of “the poor, down- 
trodden Jew”—Fould, we suppose, or Goudchaux, or Meyerbeer, or 
Halévy, or Montefiore, or Rothschild—“ the curse of God still follows him, 
wherever he may be or whatever he may do.” Still, for the Jew he has 
some pity; it is when he is dealing with the Moslem that he wholly 
discards that sentiment. The Moslems of Syria, at least—through whose 
country he runs, and whose language he does not understand—are to him 
men “with whom we can have no sympathies in common, and whom we 
fairly loathe for their lack of civilization and Christian courtesy.” He is 
80 convinced of their “consummate meanness and bigotry ” that he ex- 
claims, “Oh! that we had the power to wipe this people from off the land 
which they so much disgrace and pollute by their presence!” He admires 
the Crusaders, blesses the efforts of the Czars “to wipe Turkey from the 
map of nations,” and exhorts all Christian governments to offer the Turk- 
ish Government the following alternative: “Either free access to every 
place of Biblical interest in Palestine, or utter extinction as a govern- 
ment,” and that “ without hesitation or delay.” More than this, had he, at 


has given room to éxpressions of opinion on the Turkish character con- 
siderably at variance with his own conclusions, and that, as it appears, 
from a laudablefsentiment of candor. On the whole, he has not spared 
exertion in order to become informed on the topics he treats of; 
and what he has learned from sight or books he expresses in plain, 
lucid, and often forcible words. His materials are good and his rendering 


correct, though inaccuracies of the more pardonable kind occur here and 


| there. Thus Mehemet Ali is always called Mohammed Ali; the Samari- 
This defectiveness is the most noticeable where the author easily loses | 








Machpelah, had “a dozen other Americans” with him, “each with a re- | 


volver in his hand,” he would not have waited for a new crusade, but 
cleared his way “ by threats if possible, but by bullets if necessary, to the 
tombs of the fathers,” to which he was not admitted. Justice to the 
author, however, compels us to add that near the close of his volume he 
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tans (Cutheans and all) are designated as “the descendants of the Israe!- 
ites who remained and were not carried into captivity ;” Benjamin of 
Tudela, who flourished in the latter half of the twelfth century, is said to 
have “travelled before the time of the Crusaders ;” the “ disasters of Nav. 
arino” are placed (perhaps by misprint) in the year 1821 instead of in 
1827; we read of temples “at Baalbec, Heliopolis, Ephesus, Cyclades,” 
which ought to be “ at Baalbee or Heliopolis, Ephesus, the Cyclades,” ete. ; 
“the archipelago ” stands (p. 385) for “ the Mediterranean.” Accuracy in 
these matters, however, all the world has given up expecting of the tourist. 
THE NEW WEST.* 

WE have long been of the opinion expressed by Mr. Brace that “ there 
is nothing that California needs so much in developing her material re 
sources as a little truth-speaking.” The received style of discussing Cali 
fornia has too long been that of undiluted—indeed we might say hyper. 
bolic—praise. And yet not everything is lovely there. We hear of floods, 
earthquakes, and siroccos ; of one flood (on the Sacramento) that converted 
a fertile country twenty miles wide and one hundred and fifty miles long 
into a great lake from two to ten feet deep for more than a month—of 
earthquakes of such frequent occurrence as to make San Francisco deny 
herself high buildings and tall steeples—of siroccos like that at Santa 
Barbara in 1859 (which was felt as far north as Sacramento), where a blast 
of heated air swept through the streets in which no human being could 
live, in which animals fell dead, and fruits, such as pears and apples, lit- 
erally cooked on the trees and fell to the ground as though they had been 
roasted on live coals. And such siroccos recur more or less every summer. 
We know of the pest of grasshoppers, that come in millions and eat away 
the green face of the earth—of the gopher and other destructive rodents. 
Then, too, California's golden sands roll down desolation as well as wealth. 
Its rivers are ruined by the gold-washings. The fine salmon that once 
filled its streams are rapidly disappearing, and the prospect is that in a 
few years California will have no fresh-water fish. Beautiful farms and 
orchards established on the river bottom-lands are perishing. Hydraulic 
digging in the mining district is pouring down not tons, but hills and 
mountains of sand and gravel. The winter floods yearly bury thousands 
of acres of valuable land under a sandy and pebbly deposit of from five to 
twenty-five feet in thickness. In Yuba County an orchard of seventy-five 
acres, worth $60,000, has been thus destroyed. The celebrated Briggs 
orchard, the early fruit of which for years gladdened San Francisco with 
sanitary sweetness—an orchard worth $200,000—is now a bed of sand 
grown up in willows. The same fate has befallen many other valuable 
orchards and vineyards. Marysville, once the most flourishing inland 
town in the State, is suffering from the effect of these floods on the sur- 
rounding country. All the fertile bottom-lands along the banks of the 
Yuba for miles lie buried under depths of gravel and detritus, and the 
work of destruction still marches on over the bottoms of Feather River, 
below the confluence of the Yuba. And in all this there is a double de- 
struction not generally understoood. The so-called hydraulic diggings are 
usually in rich, fertile land, with a substratum of gravel containing grains 
of native gold. To get st the gold these elevations, varying from two 
hundred to five hundred feet, must be torn down, and withthem the coyv- 
ering of rich surface soil, with houses, gardens, and orchards upon them. 
How much, how little, no one knows. But to reach it 
the graceful landscape, the pleasant home, the productive farm, soon dis- 
appear under the operation of powerful waterjets at a pressure of two 
hundred feet, leaving naught but a pool of dirty water, masses of boulders, 
and mounds of gravel and sand. The Alta California (newspaper) says 
of such operations as these : 

“ The devastation could not be more complete if it were the last day, 
and the demons of destruction had been let loose to desolate the earth, that 
not a green thing should grow on it thereafter forever! The price of this 


awful ruin is probably some ten or twelve millions of gold dollars per an- 
num. It brings, for the present, a large equivalent for the sacrifice of the 
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fine vineyard and crehard land it abstracts from the food-producing capa- 
city of the State. But in the end it may he regarded as a poor compensa- 
tion. The gold passes away, while the land, with the wealthy homes it 
has ruined, would have endured from generation to generation.” 

In May and June all California “dries up,” and, says Mr. Brace, “ few 
will ever permanently live in the interior of California that can help it.” 
During summer and autumn most of the rivers sink into the sands, and 
the earth is dry and baked hard to a depth of many inches. “ The interior 
| Brace, p. 45] is dry, hot, and dusty, with a parched landscape, where, ex- 
cept on the mountains, shade-trees grow with great difficulty.” 

Notwithstanding these and other drawbacks too numerous to mention, 
if the emigration that went into California had remained there, it would 
now be difficult to overstate its present population and wealth. After 
twenty years of what is generally looked upon as a career of wonderful 
prosperity, there are now about 350,000 white inhabitants in California, 
and the entire population is only 500,000, of which one-fourth—125,000— 
are in San Francisco. And yet more than 250,060 others have left the State 
and gone home during the last twelve years, fully 200,000 of them never 
toreturn. We cannot help thinking that if California had possessed one- 
half the permanent attractions claimed for her, she should now have a 
population of at least two millions. Society is still far from well regulated, 
and the condition of business is unsound. 

There certainly must be something radically wrong in the financial 
and industrial condition of a country whose inhabitants are unwilling to 
invest in the main branch of its industry. Development of mineral 
wealth is sadly crippled for this reason. Taking Mr. Hittel’s testimony, 
no San Francisco capitalist will buy a gold mine, lend money on one, or 
invest money in any gold-mining operation. A promise of ten per cent. a 
menth would not induce him to examine such a proposition. He will tell 
you that all gold-mining is insecure, whether quartz mining, ditching, 
hydraulic, or sluice. They are to him all alike, and all equally dangerous. 
Asa matter of course, San Francisco capitalists are not owners of stock in 
gold mines. They leave that fancy operation to Wall Street, and if, per- 
chance, there should be found some California stockholders, their favorite 
amusement is said to be “ freezing out” their foreign copartners. Cali- 
fornia State bonds are all sold in New York. Bonds of its towns and 
counties are all held abroad. There is no purchasable bank stock in the 
State. Titles of farm land are as a general thing insecure. There is no 
title to mineral land save occupation. Quitting or a failure to work a 
mine works relinquishment of its title. Taxes are high. In no county 
are they less than one per cent., and in some places four per cent. When 
streets are required in large towns, they sometimes amount to ten per cent. 

During the last fourteen years California has exported seven hundred 
million (according to some, nine hundred million) dollars of gold, and yet 
what is there to show in the mining districts for all this immense wealth? 
Mr. Ross Browne’s estimate of the amount of gold taken from the ground 
since the mines were opened is $900,000,000. Add to this the immense 
production from agriculture and other sources, and then look at the esti- 
mate of the whole taxable property of the State, of which nearly one-half 
is land—$180,000,000 ! 

Its immense coast has scarcely more than one good harbor. The coun- 
ties have no fine roads, no large or durable bridges. There are some ad- 
mirable mountain roads, but they are generally private property, and sup- 
ported by tolls on a very liberal scale. Enormously expensive flumes and 
ditches have been constructed, but they are not durable, and were under- 
taken solely for quick and immediate profit. There is scarcely an elegant 
county building in California. Three-fourths of the houses in the State 
are of wood—the other fourth, brick and adobes. Stone houses are so rare 
that there are not probably ten in the State. Any California mining town 
set down even in Ohio would be considered a very shabby village. The 
most important improvements are needed, but the money cannot be ob- 
tained to make them. Nearly all the insurance for California is effected 
in the Eastern States and in Europe. Six hundred thousand dollars per 
annum are sent away for premiums, while the total losses do not exceed 
£200,000, leaving a clear profit of sixty-six-per cent. that should remain at 
home. 

Now, all these things constitute only one side of the picture, to be sure ; 
but they are things which it is well to remember when we are tired of 
hearing that the Land of Gold is all golden; and we are glad to see that 


there is a greater disposition to tell the truth than there has been hitherto. | 


Mr. Brace’s book was first written, we think, as letters to a newspaper, 
and it still bears some traces of its origin, if that was its origin: it isa 
little desultory in arrangement ; it is devoted in good part to the things of 





the day, as a correspondent's letters are apt to be; and it contains about | 
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the amount of philosophizing which is habitually done by the correspond. 
ent, whose business it is to catch something, at least, of the social, politi 
eal, and other meanings of the phenomena which he observes, but who 
does not propose it to himself to be exhaustive. It contains, however, 
some statistics which must have been collected with a labor and considered 
with a care which it is not usual for a correspondent to bestow on his work. 
and it offers us some views upon Californian things which are evidently 
the result of retlection on observations made some time previously, and 
allowed to settle into their proper places and relations. Such books, when 
made by men of intelligence and good taste, practised in observation by 
experience of extended travel, are always interesting and instructive, and 
are all the more so when they relate to novel regions like this of the 
Pacific Coast, with “a different climate, a changed flora and fauna, a strange 
scenery and new outline of landscape, novel productions, and conditions 
utterly unknown to our branch of the human race.” Mr. Brace’s book, 
then, is both readable and instructive, and may be read as the latest word 
about California by a man more competent to speak it than most other 
travellers, 

He has paid but little attention to the mines, concerning which we have 
had such oceans of talk already, but has looked for the California of the 
future, which he believes he has found in her vineyards, her grain-fields, 
her sericulture, and her fruit-growing. As if to confirm his opinion in 
this last particular, there is already talk in California of at once beginning 
to use the Pacific Railroad as a means of feeding all the Union this side of 
the Rocky Mountains with fruit of every description ; for in the “divine 
climate "—the divine and the other kinds, we suppose—every fruit, no 
matter of what nature, tropical or frigid, can grow and ripen; and it is 
calculated by the hopeful San Franciscans that, even at the high tariff for 
freight which is now imposed, they can sell us fruit at half the price we 
have to give for what we import or raise. The wine of California has yet 
to be made, Mr. Brace thinks; but he has no doubt that it is to come, and 
that it is in a reasonably fair way of coming. The judgment which he 
pronounces on this head will not please certain of his Far Western readers . 
but he fortifies it all with fact and argument, and he is borne out also by 
official reports ; and we may add that, so far as our observation extends, he 
is correct as to the status of California wines in New York. Their glory 
seems to have departed almost entirely ; and, considering some of the 
stories which Mr. Brace tells, it is no wonder. 

We have not space to follow our author through his interesting account 
of sericulture in California, where the climate appears to be the best in 
the world for the breeding of cocoons; nor into his calculations of the 
future agricultural wealth of the country; nor through his advice to in 
tending immigrants as to the parts of the State best fitted for settlers ; for 
we wish to quote a passage descriptive of the changes—frequently denied 
as occurring—which their changed conditions, climatic and others, are pro- 
ducing in the Americans of the Pacific Coast. Mr. Brace begins by ad- 
mitting that all Americans, here in New York and elsewhere, are many of 
them very handsome already, and that all of us are growing handsomer 
all the time. Then he says: 

“The same result, from more-manifest causes, is taking place in Cali 
fornia. Here picked men in the flush of life from most European races 
have gathered. They have mainly occupied themselves with vigorous 
pursuits, such as mining, or with outdoor occupations, such as teaming 
and farming. ‘They have had the best food, plenty of both fruit and meat, 
and (on the coast)the best climate which the Anglo-Saxon has everenjoyed ; 
equable, sunny, cool, and invigorating. In the interior they have had a dry, 
mountain, Asiatic ciimate, with great extremes to struggle with, but which 
has not yet produced its natural effect on the physique, as the people so 
constantly emigrate to the coast. 

“The effect of all these combined causes on the physical type of Cali 
fornia is, that it is especially the land of handsome men. One sees great 
numbers of fine, manly profiles, with full ruddy cheeks and tall, vigorous 
forms. The spare, dry, nervous type of the Eastern American is rot com: 
mon in the interior. City residents, of course, are always inferior physi 
cally to the rural population ; but even the San Franciscans begin to have 
an English look. I am constantly meeting young, ruddy, round-faced busi 
ness men, whom I mistake for Englishmen, but who are Yankee-born. 
Still, the curse of this city, overwork, is telling on the physique of the peo- 
ple. ‘The climate tempts to do too much, and, though there is little sick 
ness, life snaps off suddenly. The principal diseases of the city seem to 
be rheumatic, and those which affect the throat. 

“On the Sierras, especially at Virginia City, there seems no doubt that 
the rarefied atmosphere has expanded the chests of the ple, even in 
these few years. The impression prevails generally in California that the 
climate favors the prolifie power of both animals and human beings; both 
certainly mature earlier than in the Eastern States. Physicians, however, 
are inclined to trace the remarkable effect on women, observed here, as 
much to change of climate as to any ,eculiar power in it. I have heard of 
some very large families here—one of twenty-eight children, all of one 
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mother. But it should be remembered that the great checks on increase 

of population are always artificial or economical, rather than want of phy- 

sical power; and here luxury does not make children a weariness or 
yverty a burden. 

“The children in the country, and fromthe wealthier classes of the city, 
seem more ruddy, healthy-looking, and prettier than ours in the East. 
Among the working people of San Francisco they are as pale, peaked, and 
nervous, with brains as much overworked, as in our cities. It is said that 
babes do not suffer from teething as do ours, and mothers do not dread 
‘the second summer’ as at home.” 

“The young girls of the city show a great deal of beauty, and such 
rich bloom of complexion as we seldom see in the Atlantic border, 

“The coast physique will, no doubt, be merely the American type im- 
proved. The inhabitant of the Sierras and the central river-bottoms will 
ultimately become more Asiatic or Arab-like in type—darker, sparer, and, 
on the whole, with less muscular vigor—for the common diet of the plains 
will more and more be the delicious fruits and vegetables of that region ; 
and a fruit or vegetable-eating race is never so vigorous or energetic as a 
meat-eating. k 

“The south of California will tend toward an Italian or Moorish type, 
under the enervating influence of climate and a bountiful fruit diet. A 
‘southern’ aspect is already very perceptible even in the pure Anglo- 
Saxons of Los Angeles and its neighborhood.” 

Speaking of the Chinese question, Mr. Brace gives some instances of 
gross oppression which revive the feelings with which we used to hear of 
the mild “discipline” of the patriarchal age in the Southern States. 
Without approving of the bestowal upon Chinamen of the privilege of 
suffrage, he of course pleads for their right to be heard in the courts, and, 
his special argument apart, his whole book is such an indirect argument in 
favor of justice to them that it seems as if it could not be long delayed 
For it is impossible not to believe that the great want of California is cheap 
labor. With it, she can do almost anything; without it, the dark side of 
the picture which we pointed out in the beginning of this notice will long 
be dark, and will, perhaps, be the largest side. Yet the inoffensive China. 
man, who offers to bring it, she gives over into the hands of any ruffian 
who chooses to murder and rob him. This, however, is conduct that no 
American community will long continue to practice. 


RECENT REPUBLICATIONS, 


TAKING up again a book that one long ago had for a favorite, it is 
not unreasonable to suspect that a good part of the pleasure of re-read- 
ing it will come from its association with old times and scenes; and 
many, we dare say, of Mr. Dana’s readers have opened this new edition of 
“Two Years before the Mast,” not so much with the expectation of finding 
an interesting book, as with the hope of reviving the feelings of the days 
when they long ago sailed with him in “the brig Pilgrim, on her voyage 
from sosten, round Cape Horn, to the western coast of North America ;” 
and took up their abode with him in the hide-house at San Diego; 
and fell in love, as he did, with the Ayuchuco, and desired to ship in 
that craft; and ardently wished for the mutiny of the Pilgrims, and 
the immediate death of Captain Frank Thompson; and rode Mexsi- 
can horses up and down the beach with the Kanakas; and were 
transferred with him and Stimson to the Alert; and fought their way 
with him round the Horn, when every rope in the ship was coated 
with ice, and everybody’s hands were numb; and came out victori 
ous into the Atlantic, the ice melting off the rigging as the ship went 
running like a race-horse, with “the Boston girls hold of the tow-line,” 
and coming home again with a bigger ship’s company, and one less will- 
ing to come home, than ever before or since made Boston Light. 

But the man, we should say, will give as high praise to the volume as 
the boy did—even although it is possible that the criticism of the latter 
authority may have consisted in his running aways to sea; or in his turning 
the barn into the Alert, homeward bound ; or in his willingness for * meet- 
ing” on the Sabbath days when a collection was taken up for “ such as go 
down to the sea in ships.” Suddenly, we seem to remember, the 
“poor mariner” ceased, even on Sundays, to be the semi-mythical per- 
sonage he had been of old—the son of a widowed mother, usually, who 
had become lawless, and whom, considering that he might at any moment 
be called into eternity, it was well to supply with good reading—and the 
contribution box got numerous coppers which the small donors mentally 
tendered as perchance to be expended in furnishing hot coffee to the A/erts 
when they should “come up with the latitude of the Horn” in some new 
voyage. 

It would be a man without much critical discernment, or rather it would 
be a man who had formed false tastes, who should deny that Mr. Dana’s re- 
cord of forecastle life is very nearly perfect in itsway. Genius, which does 
the unexpected thing, the thing almost unsuspected, might have done— 
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one cannot say what, in the handling of such an experience as Mr. Dana's 
while he was a foremast hand; but we are bold to say that a realistic pre 
sentation of his sailor life could hardly have been better made 
the stamp of truthfulness ; 


It bears 
it is no less vivid than unpretending and 


straightforward ; it is full of natural feeling—tender, as the longing of 


| know a book which, trying it 
| harder to 


the absent for home, which so often is expressed in it, stern, as the 
indignation which is called forth by the sight of injustice and op 
pression, but always, whether stern or tender or whatever it is, perfect! 
unaffected and manly. On the know that we 
by its proper standard, it would tx 
find fault with. We think there is no other beok that 
one could give to a boy with quite so much certainty that he would get 
from it good unqualified—such good as comes from increased knowledge 
conveyed in a pleasing and interesting manner; from the strengthening 
of the moral fibre which is given by the contemplation of courage and 
patience in full activity, and exercised for legitimate ends, and from the 
excitation of unselfish sympathies—of pity for the unfortunate, admiration 
for the brave aud adventurous, hatred for the unjust and cruel, love for 
fidelity and loyalty and kindness—kindness all the kinder, perhaps, for 
being rough and refusing acknowledgment. We may well be glad to doubt 
if there is any book in the world which is surer of being read by manus 
generations of boys than this book of Mr. Dana's. 


whole, we do not 


Cassell’s cheap biographies of Bright, Gladstone, Disracli, and Queen 
Victoria are offered to the American public by Messrs. Pelt & Dillingham, 
and we feel able to give them an amount of commendation which it is net 
usual to find merited by works of this class. Our American popular biog 
raphies, in particular, are usually done by writers of no reputation, for a 
catchpenny purpose ; and an American writer of no reputation is apt to be 
a man of very little skill in his profession, and knows from the start that 
his deficiencies are to be supplied by the “ book agenis” of his publisher 
Drearier reading than our ordinary volumes of “Lives of Distinguished 
Men” no man ever picked up from the table of a steamboat cabin or a 
farmer's stuffy parlor or a drowsy country tavern. Mr. John MeGilehrist, 
the maker of these “ Representative Biographies,” has done his work very 
weil, and has made what seem to us accurate little books, as certainly the) 
are written pleasingly, with intelligence and good taste. Mr. MeGileli 
impartiality—which we confess seems to us to be a little more like that of 
the hack writer than of the philosophically indifferent observer of polit 
—is very noticeable, and a follower of Disracli would hardly be mo 
disposed to find fault with the way in which his chief is treat 
than a Gladstonian would quarrel with our author's Liberal polit! 
—for he is a Liberal, apparently. 
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Mr. Bernard Cracroft would hajdly 
take pleasure in him as a narrator of Mr. Disraeli’s wicked colirse 
during tlie Reform Bill agitation; but, although he fellows Mr. Glad 
stone and Mr. Bright “ fair and softly,” after a fashion that obtains amonc 
some of his countrymen, still he does follow. In those newspaper offices, 
then, in which these brief sketches may profitably find a place, they pes 
sibly may do other good than supplement the dictionaries of contempe 
raries ; the gentlemen who furnish us with notices of distinguished poli 
ticians of the other party may be influenced by them 
fogger a first-class notice” 


“to give this petti 

less often than now happens. Of course, in 
the life of the Queen, Mr. MeGilchrist is loyal to a degree that will proba 

bly give the thoughtless American citizen a good deal of amusement. But 
he will not feel disposed to find much fault with it; Queen Victoria ha 

been more praised than most women who have given away an equal num 
ber of flannel petticoats and displayed equal powers of mind, but the stern 
Republican will not forget the temptations to all kinds of iniquities which 
arise from the social position and large salaries of foreign despots. Mr. 
McGilchrist’s tone in speaking of the Queen would, at any rate, seem to 
give effectual contradiction to the statement that British affection for he: 
is less than formerly—so far, at any rate, as concerns the great body ot 
her people. 

“Tommy Try,and What he did in Science,” is a curious book by) 
Charles Ottley Groom Napier, of the famous Napier family, and illustrates 
very well many of the marked traits of the breed—its independence, its 
courage, uprightness, love of science, irascibility, good-nature, self-conce 
generosity, and a mingling of a sort of simplicity and frankness with mor: 
sense and shrewdness than belong to most men born outside of Scotland, 
and tomes: Scotchmen outside of the Napiers. “Tommy Try” is the Laird 


himself, and “what he did in science”’is a record of his dabbling ina 


dozen branches of learning, during the years of his childhood, boyhood, 
and youth: and, mixed with this, numbers 6f stories of boyish_adventure ; 





keen criticism of everybody who happened to fall under the young gentle- 
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man’s observation, much gossip, and an effort of youthful imagination in 
the shape of a queer story which he invented as a history of the original of 
Powers’s “ Greek Slave.” On the whole, it is a loquacious, hearty, agreeable 
book—the talk of an old man who is still a boy in many respects—which 
boys will read with avidity, and which will do them good as well as give 
them instruction and amusement. It is a good book for parents and guar- 
dians to recollect at Christmas time. Its merit is increased by some forty 
or fifty pictures, mostiy of objects of science, which are drawn and engraved 
in a better than ordinary manner. 

It is with pleasure that we receive a new edition of Mr. Helps’s “ Friends 
in Council,” and note the fact of its growing popularity. There are books 
—as, for instance, Boswell’s “ Johnson ”—which are admirably fitted for the 
constant companions of our odd moments, which are nearly as good by the 
minute as by the hour, which are adapted by their form to the intellectual 
apprehension of a mind disengaged for only a short time, and which are 
adapted, also, to the moral requirements of the man who is pausing for a 
while between one duty done and another to begin; for they are morally 
sanitavy in several of a dozen different ways, they give us a bit of vigorous 
sense, a strain of noble sentiment, an elevated image, a stroke of wit to 
chase away mental dulness, an effusion of humor, a wise aphorism, or a 
sparkle of gaicty. Mr. Helps’s books have many of these qualities, and 
have much of the form of which we have spoken, although there is, per- 
haps, too much essay-writing in them to make what we have said as to 
this latter point perfectly applicable. We have found them, however, 
charming as reading for “between whiles,’ and we know few works 
better for such use after a thorough acquaintance with “the friends” 
has once been made, in which case there is no uneasy feeling of 
incompleteness if one happens to open in the middle of a lecture, 
and is obliged to leave off before he has followed the thread to the end. 
And then there are the conversations after the reading—always sug- 
gestive of ideas, and frequently full of kindly wisdom, often witty and 
mirthful, and often noble, and never unmanageably long. The Ameri- 
can publisher is Mr. James Miller. It seems a pity that Mr. Helps’s 
books are so scattered about among our publishers that a uniform set 
of them is not to be had with an American imprint. “ Realmah,” for 
example, which is enough like “Friends in Council” in its character 
to make it desirable that the volumes of the two should look alike, are 
unlike in every dimension. Indeed, this want of uniformity in our Amer- 
ican reprints of English authors is a crying evil, and long has been. 

The new Thackeray which Messrs. Fields, Osgood & Co. are issuing is 
a companion set of volumes for their Charles Reade ; and the same things 
may be said of both as regards what is called “their external dress.” The 
binding is a neat green cloth, with little gilding, and is about as solid and 
durable as cheap cloth binding usually is. The page is double-columned, 
and the type is smaller than it is wholly comfortable to read, especially at 
night; and the back margin—if that is the technical name of it—is so 
narrow that the book has to be opened wide, and held wide open, or else 
it is difficult to read the beginning of the lines of the columns next the 
stitching This isa rather exasperating fault in a volume of the size which 
naturally would be held in the reader’s one hand. However, the “House- 
hold Thackeray ” will no doubt, in most of the households to which it goes, 
be used enough to prevent complaints of stiffness of the binding and inca- 
pacity for lying open flat. The merit of this new set of the author’s works 
is—if we are not misinformed—that it will give the American book-buyer 
for the first time a set of Thackeray’s acknowledged works in a uniform 
style—and that is a thing which could not be had before unless one paid 
for English editions. Indeed, we hear that the American edition will con- 
tain some of the author's writings which have never hitherto been put in 
book-form. If so, it will not be the first time that Mr. Fields has done 
better for an English author than the English publisher has done for him. 
As at firat projected, the “ Household Thackeray” was to contain, in six 
volumes, “ Vanity Fair,” “ Pendennis,” “The Newcomes,” “ The Virgini- 
ans,” “The Adventures of Philip,” “ Henry Esmond,” and “ Lovel the 
Widower,” and if it contained no more, it would be worth having asa 
neat-looking edition to stand on the shelf and be consulted. A few vol- 
umes, making a companien set of the author's various miscellaneous 
matter in prose and verse, would have a good separate sale, we should 
think, and, if made in uniformity, would enhance the value and promote 
the sales of this set also. 


Studies in Philosophy and Theology. By Joseph Haven, D.D., Profes- 
sor in Chicago Theological Seminary. (Andover: Warren F. Draper, 


1869. 8vo, pp. 502.)—This book is made up of eleven disconnected papers, 
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most of which have already appeared in the Bibliotheca Sacra or in the 
New Englander. The philosophy of Dr. Haven is the current Hamiltoni. 
anism—the horizon of which mostly lies so far within the Scottish schoo] 
that it can take no comprehensive view even of the Scotch doctrines 
themselves. We may gauge the author's philosophical power by the ob. 
jections he makes to some of his master’s theories. While accepting the 
“doctrine of the conditioned,” he thinks it inapplicable to the question of 
causality. He denies the mind’s inability to conceive the absolute com. 
mencement of anything, yet admits that we cannot comprehend the 
Deity’s calling of creation into existence out of nothing, nor even repre. 
sent it to ourselves in thought as taking place. He likewise objects to the 
similar treatment by Hamilton of the subject of free-will. Hamilton 
puts the following question: “On the supposition that the sum of influ. 
ences (motives, dispositions, and tendencies) to volition A is equal to 
twelve, and the sum of inflwences to counter-volition B equal to eight, 
can we conceive that the determination of volition A should not be neces. 
sary?” To this Dr. Haven replies as follows: “That is precisely what we 
ean and do conceive. Actual the volition A may be, and will be, in the 
case supposed—actual, but not necessary. The certainty of an event and 
the necessity of an event are two different things—a distinction constantly 
overlooked by Hamilton, in common with Mill and most writers of the 
necessitarian school, as well as many of the advocates of free-will. The 
certainty of an action may result from the impossibility of its not occur- 
ring, in which case the act is one of necessity ; or it may result from other 
causes, in which case there is no necessity.” The italics are ours. If wo 
say that an event happens necessarily, we mean that it not merely happens 
in the present case, but that it would occur under all circumstances. For 
example: Socrates took hemlock and died; he need not have done this, 
perhaps, but sooner or later he must have died; that is, he would have 
died whatever course he had pursued. The certainty of a proposition has 
reference to the mode of reasoning or perceiving by which it becomes 
known to us; and to say that a fact is certain is to say that it is known by 
a way which never leads to error. There is, therefore, in general, a dis- 
tinction between necessity and certainty ; but there may, nevertheless, be 
cases in which this distinction vanishes. For example: if a proposition is 
stated in the form of a general rule, by means of letters A and B, it is ex- 
pressly made unconditional, and the predicate is said to be true of whatever 
there may be which the subject describes ; and, therefore, if such a propo- 
sition is true, it is the statement of a necessary relation. Moreover, to 
state a general proposition by means of letters A and B, is to represent it 
asa blank form which, upon being filled up, yields a true statement re- 
specting a particular case. To state a proposition in this way is, therefore, 
to represent it as a maxim for ascertaining the truth in particular cases; 
and accordingly, by the certainty of such a statement is meant the cer- 
tainty of deductions from it, or, in other words, the unconditional generali- 
ty of the validity of the rule. In such a case, therefore, certainty and 
necessity are synonymous terms, and whoever seeks to distinguish between 
them only shows that he is sometimes capable of a sort of thought which 
goes no deeper than words. 

The papers upon theology relate chiefly to natural religion, the Trinity, 
miracles, and original sin. They contain some statements of the different 
forms of Protestant opinion on these subjects which may be found conve- 
nient. In the most interesting of these essays, that upon natural theology, 
the author takes the hazardous position that natural theology cannot prove 
the existence of a God, unless natural science can prove that the world had 
a beginning. No doubt it is the opinion of physicists that this earth has 
not always been habitable, and most likely has not always existed ; but 
this opinion is not a belief in a true beginning of the world, such as is re- 
quisite to infer a first cause, for it is consistent with the hypothesis that 
the present order was evolved out of a previous state of things by the 
operation of natural causes. If Dr. Haven’s logic is correct, the funda- 
mental proposition of theology ought to depend fer its demonstration upon 
the truth of Professor Agassiz’s views. 





Norman Lesiie : A New York Story. By Theodore 8. Fay. (New York : 
G. P. Putnam & Son. 1869.)—It was not, we suppose, with the idea of en- 
couraging the despondent, who fear that American literature is not im- 
proving so rapidly as it ought, that this novel of thirty or forty years ago 
was republished; yet no other end, we should say, can be answered 
by it. Beside the inanities and absurdities of its conception and exe- 
cution, almost any one of our later works gains some character, and 
books like “ Dr. Johns” and its congeners seem more than respectable. 

In the face of Mr. Fay’s scornful prefatory warning “to the lofty, 
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minded critic,” there is no use in asking him how he came to run the risk 
of seeing his book used as a standard of measurement for the slow but 
steady growth of our literature. But however he meant it, it is a sort of 
a service that Mr. Fay renders, and some degree of gratitude is perhaps 
due to him; and yet, for our own part, we would as lief have deduced 
from general principles the special conclusion which “ Norman Leslie” 


warrants—the conclusion that in the Knickerbocker days we had a won- | 


derfully poor literature—as from a re-perusal of this revived specimen of 
our preadamite days. 





i ey: ale of the Twelfth Century. By C . de | 
Typhaines Abbey: A Tale of elf y. By Count A. de | «ranch (Rev. 8. G.), Studies in the Evidences of Christianity.” (Wm. V Bpencer’ $1 


Gobineau, Ambassador of France at Rio Janeiro. Translated by Chas. D. 
Meigs, M.D. (Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 1869.)— 
This is the story ef an unsuccessful attempt on the part of the burghers of 
Typhaines to set up a commune in opposition to the wishes of their abbot. 
Dr. Meigs has made a readable translation ; but the tale, except so far as 
it may be “atale of the twelfth century ”—a picture of the manners of that 


| Allen (Dr. N.), Physical Culture in Amherst College, swd. 


ation. 
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which the translator lays his work at the feet of the author, in token of the 
gratitude he owes him for the pleasure he has enjoyed in reading his 
scientific and historical works, is quite the best part of the book. It is 
certainly pleasant, for it is as perfect a bit of good-natured garrulity as wo 


| have seen in many a day. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 

| Authors.— Titles. Publishers.— Prices. 
.......-(Stone & Huse) 
Beal (Rev. 8.), Travels of Fah-hian and Sung-Yun from China to India, a.p. 400, 518, 
(John Wiley & Son) 

1) 

| Hood (Rev. E. P.), Lamps, Pitchers, and Trumpets (M. W. Dodd) 1 75 


age—is of not much interest or importance. To our taste, the preface, in 


: 


 B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 
HAVE JUST ISSUED 
HELPS’S LIFE OF PIZARRO. 


The Life of Pizarro, with some account of his Associates 
in the Conquest of Peru. By Arntaur Hetps, Author 
of ** Columbus,” ** Las Casas,”’ etc, Crown 8vo, tinted 
paper, extra cloth, $2 75. 


BLUNT’S KEY TO THE BIBLE. 


A Key to the Knowledge and Use of the Holy Bible. By 
J. H. Buunt, M.A., Author of ** Household Theology,” 
etc. 16mo, extra cloth, $1. 


EYRE ON THE STOMACH. 


The Stomach and its Difficulties. By Sir James Erre, 
M.D. From the Sixth English Edition, 
cloth, 75 cents. 


HINTS FOR 


SIX MONTHS IN EUROPE. 

Being the Programme of a Tour through parts of France, 
taly, Austria, Saxony, Prussia, the Tyrol, Switzer- 
land, Holland, Belgium, England, and Scotland, in the 
Summer of 1868. By Joun H. B. Latrose. 12mo, 
toned paper, fine cloth, $1 50. 


LIPPINCOTT’S 
TREASURIES OF LITERARY CEMS. 


Miniature 4to. Choicely printed on the finest toned paper 
and beautifully bound in extra cloth gilt and gilt 

. The Six Volumes in neat box, ve ; 
Contents.—I. A Treasury of Table-talk. II. Epigrams 


and Literary Follies. III. A Treasury of Poetic Gems. 
IV. The Table-talk of Samuel Johnson, LL.D. V. Glean- 
ings from the Comedies of Shakespeare. VI. Beauties of 
the British Dramatists. 


ALSO, 


THE FOUR GEORGES, AND THE ENG- 
LISH HUMORISTS. By W.M. TuackErRay. With 
numerous Portraits. Standard Edition. 8vo, tinted 
paper, extra cloth, $3 50. 

THE STARLESS CROWN, and other Poeti- 
cal Selections. 12mo, tinted paper, extra cloth, $1 75. 

SERMONS ON THE LORD’S PRAYER. 
By H. A. Worcester. New Edition. 12mo, tinted 
paper, cloth, $1 25. 

*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, 
postage free, on receipt of price by 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


ZELL’S 
POPULAR ENCYCLOPEDIA AND 
UNIVERSAL DICTIONARY. 
* How cheapest and most complete Encyclopedia ever pub- 
shed. 
Sold by subscription, and delivered in monthly parts at 
50 cents each. e entire cost will not exceed $5. 
“We find it in The 


the main both full and correct. 
spirit in which the Cyclopedia is edited is what it should 
be.” — The Nation 


“The articles are as carefull repared, the engravings 
as well executed, and the qunenst Dpography as perfect as 





the earliest sheets. Iis sale deserves to be popular and | 


extensive.”"— The Round 7 


“The work is evidently conducted with intelligent and 
aeons industry.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


T. ELLWOOD ZELL, Publisher, 
Or, 17 and 19 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AGENCY OF ZELL’S PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
% Murray Street, New York. 


16mo, neat | 


| LIBRARY OF EDUCATION. 


_oe (JOHN), “SOME THOUGHTS CON- 


cerning Education,” Essays on “Study,” “ Read- 


and Measure,” * Error ;”’ with a Life. 
Price 40 cents, or 50 cents by mail. 


\ ILTON 


2 vols. 32mo, paper. 


with a Life. 
Education.) Price 20 cents, or 25 cents by mail. 


Mass (HGRACE), “ON THE STUDY OF 


for 1842; with a Life. 1 vol. 32mo, paper (Vol. III. of the 
Library.) Price 20 cents, or 25 cents by mail. 
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N 1 vol. 32mo, paper (Vol. IV. of Library.) Price 20 
cents, or 25 cents by mail. 
{ROUDE VJ. A), “ST. ANDREWS AD. 


| dress.” 1 vol. 32mo, paper (Vol. IV. of Library.) 
Price 20 cents, or 25 cents by mail. 


ARLYLE (THOMAS), “EDINBURGH AD. 


dress.” 1 vol. 32mo, paper (Vol. IV. of Library.) 
Price 20 cents, or 25 cents by mail. 


For an appreciation of the character and cbject of this 
series, see the Journal of the American Social Science As- 
sociation, No. 1, just published by Leypoidt & Holt. 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN:& CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
14 Bond Street, New York. 


RAPIDLY INCREASING POPULARITY. 


CLARKE’S NEW METHOD FOR 
REED ORCANS. 
By WILLIAM H. CLARKE. 


Be sure and get the right book. 
ment for cabinet organs, but gives the greatest aid to those 
who wish to become £0 performers upon these pleasing 
instruments. Price $2.50. Sent post-paid on receipt of 


price. 
ms _Q, DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


SABIN & SONS’ 
American Bibliopolist 


_— monthly) affords an excellent medium for AD- 








Lists oF NEw ENGLISH AND AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 
Book CoLLectors will find many desirable volumes in 
| CATALOGUE OF NEw and OLp Boos, which accompanies 

each number. Notices of Rare or Curious Books, and the 
| Notes ang Queries upon American subjects, will be inter- 
| esting to every one. 


| 
| J. SABIN & SONS, Publishers, 
| 
| 


St Nassau Street, New York. 





lection of American Books—perhaps the finest ever offered 
for sale. Many of the volumes are illustrated with extra 
| plates, and superbly bound. 


1 vol. 32mo, paper (Vol. IL. of the Library of | 


| 


ing,” ‘“‘A Tutor’s Business,” ‘“ Knowledge: Its Extent | 


(JOHN), “A TREATISE OF EDU- | 


cation,” being his letter to Master Samuel Hartlib; | 


Physiology in Schools,” being his Annual Report | 


ILL (J. §.), “ST. ANDREWS ADDRESS.” | 


| Laura Everingham, 


| Lettice Lisle: a Tale, ewd..............cesecceees ceceeseee ee (Littell & Gay) 0 38 

| Meditations on the Suffering, Life, and Death of Our Lord Jesus Christ, Part L., swd 

| (Robt. Clarke & Co.) 0 2% 

| The Workshop, No. 6, swd.......... 6.00 .-6005: See eee ee (E. Steiger) 0 50 

| Thackeray (W. M.), Henry Esmond, and Lovel the Widower. 

| (Fields, Oagood & Co.) 1% 

| Twenty-fourth Annual Report of the N. Y. Prison Association, swd (Albany) 

| Tousey (S.), Papers from over the Water. ..................00005 (Am. News Co.) 180 

| Perinchief (Rev. O.), Sermons............... .. (Wm. Ballantyne) 
Whitney (Prof. W. D.), German Reader...... ..(Leypoldt & Holt) 1 50 


Just PUBLISHED, 
A NEW NOVEL BY CAPTAIN JAMES GRANT. 


First Love and Last Love. 


A Taie of the Indian Mutiny. 


““No other writer of the present day possesses such a 
marvellous power of bidding Scottish chivalry and romance 
to start from their mouldering urn, and of clothing with a 
fresh and indescribable interest the scenery of our native 
land.”"— Scottish American Journal, 


16mo, boards, 80 cents, 





Aso, now Reapy, 
A COMPLETE AND UNIFORM EDITION 
OF TRE 


Novels, Tales, and Romances 
or 
CAPTAIN JAMES GRANT, 
In 24 volumes, half-bound in Roxburghe, cloth sides, gilt 
tops. Price, per set, $30 
A LIST OF THE VOLUMES: 


The Romance of War, Bothwell, 

The Aide-de-Camp, Mary of Lorraine, 

James Seton, Oliver Ellis, 

The Scottish Cavalier, Lucy Arden, 

Philip Rollo, The Captain of the Guard 

Arthur Blane, Letty Hyde's Lovers, 

Second to None, 

The Constables of France, 

Cavaliers of Fortune, 

The Phantom Regiment, 

Legends of the Black Watch, The King’s Own Borderers, 

Dick Rodney, The White Cockade, 
CAPT. GRANT'S Novels may also be had separately, 

bound in red cloth, $1 per volume, or in fancy boards, uni- 

form with “First Love and Last Love,” 


Frank Hilton, 
The Yellow Frigate, 
Harry Ogilvie, 


at 80 cents per 


| volume, and will be sent by mail, prepaid, to any address 


The best teachers are all using it in preference to other | 
methods. 


in the U. S., on receipt of the price by the publishers, 


CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 


416 Broome Street, New York. 


PRESERVE YOUR PAPERS, ANDBIND 
THEM YOURSELF. 


The Eureka Self-Binder 
Is simple, and binds stronger and better than a book. No. 


| 6 is adapted to the Nation. Price $1 25; or, if sent by 


It is not an advertise- | 


| for permanent preservation, and 
VERTISEMENTS. It is useful to Lrprartians for the | 


J.S. & Son have recently received a very valuable Col- 


mail, $1 50. 
Address 
SCHUMANN & LATHAM, 


18 Dey Street, New York. 


BINDERS FOR THE “NATION.” | 


The Publisher of the Nation, considering the binder de- 
scribed above to be the best yet brought to his notice, has 
made arrangements for supplying it at the above prices, 
in cloth, to subscribers and others. The number of any 
volume will be ro upon it without charge, to order. 

Papers bound in this way really need no other binding 
present the same ap- 
pearance on the shelf as the usual bound volumes. 

Volume VIII. of the Nation just ending, Volume IX. 
just beginning. 

Address, with price enclosed, 

PUBLISHER OF THE NATION, 
Box 6732, New York City. 





L. W. SCHMIDT. 
GERMAN BOOKSELLER, 
24 BarcLay STREET, New York, 
Imports cared all the leading Foreign Publications, 

including Periodicals. 
Foreign works noticed in the Nation kept constantly on 
hand or procured to order. 
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M. W. DOD 


HAS JUST PUBLISHED 


THREE NEW BOOKS. 


I. 
LAMPS, PITCHERS, AND TRUMPETS. 


Lectures on the Vocation of the Preacher. Illustrated by Ancodotes—Blographical, Historical, and Elucidatory—of 
every order of Pulpit Eloquence, from the great Preachers of all ages. By E. Paxton Hoop, Lecturer in Spur- 
veon's Pastors’ College. 1 vol. large 12mo, price $1 45. Rarer ‘ ; 

A book of remarkable interest, overrunning with anecdote and out-of-the-way fact, and striking passages — ma 

greatest preachers ofall ages. Written in an uncommonly racy and vigorous style. It is a book of rare interest for a 

‘ las th) ~ = ——— : _ ; 

The following is the contents of one of the chapters (VII., on Wit, Humor, and Coarseness in the Pulpit): 

Yue Funerions or Humon—Srineutarn PERSONAL APPLICATIONS—STORY OF A WELSH PREACHER—THE Devin AND 
cue Herp or Swine—Tue Foousi PReachinec oF Goop Men-—Rosert SovrH—Tue SERMON TO THE FisHES— 
Tne Putprr Drott—Joun Berripee—Jacos Kruser—Tue Humor or RowLanp Hitt—Bop Tom Daanevar 

Tue FOLLY oF LEARNED SERMONS—HuMoRoUs JUXTAPOSITION OF IDEAS—STRANGE FREAKS OF SPEECH IN 
rue Purr. 


I. 
A BOOK FOR THE SEASON. 
UNCLE JOHN'S FLOWER-CATHERERS. 


A Companion for the Woods and Fields. By Jane Gay Futter, 1 elegant volume 16mo, beautifully illustrated with 
nine engravings, price $1 50. - A ; 

This beautiful ‘etumne has been prepared with great care, and will, it is believed, meet an acknowledged want. In 
an interesting narrative is given information such as children—older ones, too—will enjoy and appreciate about Plants 
and Flowers, and how they grow and bloom. 

ill, 


PHILIP BRANTLEY’S LIFE WORK, AND HOW HE FOUND IT. 
Bv M. E.M. 16mo, illustrated, price $1 15. ‘ 
\ very altractive story, suitable for the Sunday-school Library. It is a book of unusual merit, and much above the 
average of its class, . 
*,* A Descriptive Catalogue of all om Publications sent to any address, 


M. W. DODD, Publisher, 


506 Broadway, New York. 


VAN NOSTRAND'S 
ECLECTIC ENGINEERING MAGAZINE, 


SELECTED FROM MOME AND FOREIGN ENGINEERING 


THE HABERMEISTER. SERIALS. 
A Novel. $150. NO. 7, FOR JULY, NOW READY. 


CONTENTS: 

SPIELHACEN’S PROBLEMATIC ; : a 
CHARACTERS Papers on Construction, No. TIL; Traction Engines ; 
’ The Spectroscope; The Paris Steam Road-Roller: Light 
$1 75. re. Heavy Locomotives ; Cast-Lron Forts; Liquid Fuel in 
Metallurgy; On Rivets and ges — Steam Carriage 
’ System; The Measure of Power and Force; On the Cen- 
TAINE’S ITALY. trifugal Force of Rotating Shafts ; Conservative Engineer- 
Two Parts. Per Part, $2 50. ing; Calcination of Iron Ores; Revolving Soda Furnace; 
Pulleys with Leather Covering; Merchant Marine; The 

MARTINEAU’'S BIOCRAPHICAL 
SKETCHES. 

Third Thousand. $2 50. 


~SEASONABLE BOOKS. 


Bessemer Flame; The Manufacture of Sulphuric Acid; 
Nobel's Blasting Material—New Experiments ; Condensa- 
tion in Steam Engines; Malleable Cast-Iron; American 
Railways; Foundry Economy; Electricity as a Motive 
Power: Bt “get The —_ of he one! + ergy ~ 
Central ail System; assenger Steamships; The 
AUERBACH’S VILLA ON THE RHINE. = Aesthetics of Construction; The Corrosion of Boilers: 

Author's Editions, $3 50 and $2, Wire Roads; Raising Water from Mines; The Computa- 


ny my ee = Mh wempane haa ——— 
ing Power of Coal Gas; Enamelling and Polishing; Heat- 
AVERBACH’S BLACK FOREST . 

ViLLACE TALES. 


ing Cars by Steam ; Paragraphs. 
$1 50. 
An extra copy will be supplied gratis to every Club of 
POLKO'’S MENDELSSOHN. Five Subscribers, at $5 cach, sent in one remittance. 
hie D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 


THE MENTAL PHOTOGRAPH 23 Murray St. and 27 Warren St., N. Y. 


*,* Copies of our new Catalogue of American and For- 





Terms :—Five Dollars per annum, payable in advance. 
; Single numbers, Fifty cents. 


ALBUM. cign Scientific Books, 56 pp. 8vo, sent to any address on 

$1 80. receipt of six cents in postage stamps. 
THE FISHER MAIDEN. BACK NUMBERS OF THE NATION. 
$1 2. The following numbers of the Nation are desired by the 


| Publisher, and if sent to his address will be paid for, at 
the rate of twenty-five cents for the numbers in Vol. L., 
and fifteen cents for all others: 


LEYPOLDT & HOLT, New York. 


The American Freemason. Vol. 1. 1,2 3, 4, 6,7. 
CONTENTS OF JULY NUMBER. IV. 9%, 104. 
| V. 106, 107, 112, 115. 
Man: A Poem. Our Montury Recorp: Is the Use | VI. 131, 133. 
of * Mnemonics ** Unlawful ?—W hy did he do it ?—Division VII. 158, 161, 165, 166. 
of Grand Lodge Jurisdiction. CorresPponpDENCE: A Tub VITT. 185. 


to the Whale—Grand Lodge Jurisdiction, No. I11.—A Con- 
tribution to the Antiquity of Masonry—The African, or 
Prince Hall Grand Lodge. Our Montuty Masonic 
Curontcie: United States, Germany, Prussia, Hungary, 
Constantinople, France, Egypt. Review of New Books. 


IFE AND LETTERS OF CAPTAIN JOHN 

4 BROWN. Edited by Richard D. Webb, and published 

by Smith, Elder & Co., London, 1861. In all respects the 

best life of John Brown ever written. Illustrated by a 

photographic portrait without a beard, showin; rfectly 

the character of the lower part of the face. Cloth, 12mo, 
price $1 50. 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price. Address PUBLISHER 
OF THE “ NATION,” Box 6732, New York City. 


Sixtcen quarto pages monthly, for one dollar a year. 
Address subscriptions to 
J. FLETCHER BRENNAN, Editor, 
114 Main Street, Cincinnati, O. 


40 The Nation. 


| THREE DELIGHTFUL NEW BOOKs, 


1. Walter Savage Landor. 


A Biography. With Portrait and Illustrations. By Jony 
Forster, 1 vol. crown 8vo, nearly 700 pages, cloth, 
$3 50; half calf, $6. 

** The book is a treasure of literary history and anecdote, 
| such as few or no other biographies in the language cay 
be, for it sweeps the field of a century, and covers the life- 
time of three or four generations of scholars, poets, novel- 
ists, and statesmen. It is hard to leave a topic 
so attractive. Mr. Forster's book, though immense, js 
not, as the Athenceum declares it, too long; on the con- 
trary, the attentive reader will find it only tuo short. It js 
not merely the individual life of Landor which makes th» 
subject ; if eo, we might find it tiresome with all its wealth 
of thought and incident. It is rather the magnanimons 
and exalted in all literature which is here portrayed, not 
without mean and shabby admixtures, for Landor was no 
saint, and scarcely so much as a Christian; but of a strain 
so distinguished and a generosity so prodigal, in th: 
midst of all his petulance, that it elevates our conception 
of human nature thoroughly to understand the story of his 
life. ’"—Springfleld Republican. 


“That it is worth reading, the name and fame of Mr 
Forster afford sufficient guarantees. It covers the whole 
ground thoroughly, and brings Landor before us in all of 
his moods, through all of his eventful eXperience, and in 
all of his relations to the literary circles, of which such 
men as Wordsworth, Hazlitt, Southey, Carlyle, Emerson, 
Lamb, the Brownings, and a host of others were promi 
nent.”—N. Y. Brening Mail. 





“ One of the most Sensible of Travellers.” 


2. Our New Way Round the 
World. 


By C. C. Corrix. Eighth Thousand. 100 Illustrations. 
Numerous Maps. Cloth, $3; Library style, $3 50; 
half calf, $5 50. 

“The letters of ‘Carleton,’ written to the daily press 
descriptive of his journey to Cathay and the Orient, have’ 
attracted a large share of public attention, and the reading 
portion of the community will gladly accept this continu 
ous account of his travels from Mr. C. C. Coftin in proper 
person. The book has been brought out by Messrs. 
Fields, Osgood & Co, in their most tasteful manner, and is 
profusely illustrated with woodcuts that we enjoy, from 
confidence they inspire in their truthfulness. Mr. Coftin 
had this great advantage over previous tourists and voy 
agers at the antipodes, that he saw ‘he men and cities of 
the East just after they had been brought within the in 
fluence of modern civilization. His sketches of China and 
Japan possess in this respect a novel interest. The ac 
count he gives of that indefinable and shadowy supersti 
tion known as Fung Shuey, as the cause of the material 
and intellectual torpor of the Chinese empire, is special!) 
striking.”"—N. ¥. Heening Post. 


3. Two Years Before the Mast. 
By R. H. Dana, Jr. New and Enlarged Edition. $1 ™ 


* This is a new edition of ‘ Two Years Before the Mast, 
with such additions as circumstances have made eminently 
pertinent, the chief of which is entitled * Twenty-four 
Years after, and which contains a very. animated account 
of a visit he made to California in 1859. In the interval 
California had ascended to renown, under conditions that 
are known to all. Mr. Dana’s account of what he saw in 
the new California—that California which had bathed in 
its own gold, and so had changed the wrinkles and fec)le 
ness of age for the smoothness and strength of youth—isa 
captivating as that which he gave us of California in her 
semi-barbarous state. The contrast is wonderful, and he 
has brought it out with the skill of a great artist. A man 
of his sensibility could not fail to be affected by the evi 
dences of sweeping change which met him on every side. 
and he makes his readers share his feelings.’ — Boston 
Traveller. 

*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent post-paid on re- 
ceipt of price by the Publishers, 

FIELDS, OSCOOD & CO., 
124 Tremont Street, Boston. 

E. P. Dutton & Co., 713 Broadway, New York, Special 
Agents for F., O. & Co.’s Publications, 
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BROWN BROTHERS 
59 Wa. STREET, 

IBSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
FOR USE IN 

THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 


a& co., 





DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO.,| 


BANKERS, 
CORNER OF PINE AND Nassau STREETS, 
ssne CIRCULAR NOTES AND LETTERS OF CREDIT 
for TRAVELLERS, available in all the PRINCIPAL 
CITIES OF THE WORLD. — 
ALSO, 


TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS of money made to 
EUROPE or CALIFORNIA, on favorable terms. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 
S. CG. & CG. C. WARD, 


AGENTS FOR 


BARING BROTHERS & COMPANY, 
52 Wall Street, New York. 
28 State Street, Boston. 


Insurance Scrip. eee 
WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 


46 Pine STREET, New YorE, 
BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP. 


MORTON, BLISS & CO., 


BANKERS, 
80 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, 
lesue Circular Notes and Letters of Credit for Travellers, 


available in all of Europe; also commercial credits. 
Interest ‘allowed on deposits. 


L. P. MORTON, BURNS & CO., 
72 Old Broad Street, London. 
CIBSON, BEADLESTON & CO., 
50 EXCHANGE PLACE, 


Buy and sell Gold, Governments and all other Securities. | 


Make Collections at all points. 
ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPosiTs. 





BOWLES BROS. & CO., 


Paris, 12 rue de la Paix; New York, 19 William Street: 


Boston, 76 State Street, 
Issue BILLS ON PARIS and the UNION BANK OF LON- 
DON, in sums to suit; also, CIRCULAR LETTERS OF 
CREDIT, available in all the Cities of Europe. 
Letters to their care registered on receipt and delivery. 
Agznts For “THE Nation” IN FRANCE, 





MUNROE & CO., 


AMERICAN BANKERS, 
7 Rue Scrisz, Paris. 
JOHN MUNROE & CO.,, 
8 Watt Srreet, New York, 


Issue Circuls; Letters of Credit for Travellers in all parts 
of Europe, etc. Exchange on Paris. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


JOSEPH M. CAZZAM, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
AND 
SOLICITOR IN THE U. 8. COURTS. 


UTICA, N. Y. 
AUDLEY W. GAZZAM, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
AND 
SOLICITOR IN THE U. 8. COURTS. 


RUSSELL STURCIS, Jr., 

















ARCHITECT, 


57 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Nation. 





“si 


The most Durable Knife known. Hot Water has no Effect upon it. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS IN CUTLERY, AND MADE EXCLUSIVELY 


BY THE 


MERIDEN CUTLERY CO., 45 Beekman St., New York. 


CGCEORCE E. WARINC, Jr., 
AGRICULTURAL ENGINEER, 
Ogden Farm, Newport, R. I. 


Attention given io vinegar, b the Construction of 
Farm Buildings, including Earth-Closets; the Renovation 
| of Worn-out Lands; Road-making, etc. 


VAUX, WITHERS & CO., 
ARCHITECTS, 


| 110 BROADWAY. 


OLMSTED, VAUX & CO., 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 


| 

The undersigned have associated under the above title 
| for the business of advising on all matters of location, and 
| of furnishing Designs and Superintendence for Buildings 
| and Grounds and other Architectural and Engineering 
| Works, including the Laying-out of Towns, Villages, Parks. 


| Cemeteries, and Gardens. 
' FRED. LAW OLMSTED, 


110 Broadway, CALVERT VAUX 
| New York, January 1, 1866. FRED'K C. WITHERS. 


'NOVELTY IRON WORKS, 
77 and 83 Liserty Street, corner Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 





| Plain and Ornamental [ron Work for Buildings. 
10.00 DAY CUARANTEED 

| Agata to sell SSf..! SHUTTLE Aes MACHINE. It 

| makes the LOCK sTICH, ALIKE ON BOTH sIDEs, has the 
under-feed, and is equal in every “u~ to any Sewing 

| Machine ever invented. Price $25. Yarranted for five 

| years. Send for circular, Address Jounson, CLarK & 

| Co., Boston, Mass., Pittsburg, Pa., or St. Louis, Mo. 


rPO LYCEUMS,LECTURE COMMITTEES, 
Erc.—THE AMERICAN LITERARY BUREAU is now 
| prepared to make Lecture engagements with Lyceums and 
| other Lecture Associations throughout the country. The 
| Bercan’s list includes Justin McCarthy, editor London 
diorning Star, Mark Twain, T. W. Higginson, the Rev. 
Robert Laird Collier, Edwin P. Whi »ple, Olive Logan, 
Kate Fields, Benson J. Lossing, the historian, P. B. Du 
Chaillu, Dr. Isaac I. Hayes, C. Oscanyan, Prof. E. L. You- 
mans, Sam]. L. Hewlett, Wirt Sikes, John G. Saxe, Henry 
Nicholls, Prof. Hitchcock, Josiah Phillips Quincy, the Rev. 
George H. Hepworth, Prof. Rufus Adams, Thomas W. 
Knox, George Wakeman, John J. Pinkerton, and many 
more, whose names appear in the circular. 
NO CHARGE WHATEVER TO LECTURE COM- 
MITTEES. 
Agyletions panes”, attended to. Send for Circular to 
AMERICAN LITERARY BUREAU, 
132 Nassau Street, New York City. 
James K. MEDBERY, 
S. HUMPHREYS GURTEEN, 
P. O. Box No. 6,701. 


| SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 

THE SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT OF YALE COL- 
LEGE offers to young men advanced systematic educa- 
| tion in MATHEMATICAL, PHYSICAL, and NATURAL 
| SCIENCE, with FRENCH and GERMAN. 


Associate Directors. 





The Annual Report will be sent on application. 


QLAVE SONGS OF THE UNITED STATES 
| A Unique Collection of Original Melodies—words and 

music—obtained among the negroes of the South ; preceded 

by an account of these Songs, and an Essay on the Negro 
| Dialect, as observed at Port Royal, by Prof. W. F. Allen 
| of the University of Wisconsin. Cloth, 8vo, price $1 50 
CRITICAL AND SOCIAL ESSAYS. Re 
} printed from the Nation, and supplying in some 
| measure the first two volumes of that paper, which are now 
obtainable only with difficulty. Cloth, 12mo, price $1 50. 


| Sent post-paid on receipt of price. Address PUBLISHER 
! op THE “ NATION.” Box 6732, New York City 


PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL 
FOR FA ILY US¥—NO CHANGE OF LAMPS 






5 ha jo oN perf s Iituminating Oil—Stricti; 
Pu EQNo Mixture, NoChe icals—Will not Explode 
Fire 476t 145 degrees (being 33\degrees higher than is 
required by U), S., Goveyiment—Wnequalled for Bril 
ang i’ Ecynom\— P RR tho be bratethet sna 
Ne eS sds)” the safest 
repens me oe qa 
in every tc eet, by\the Pro- 

prietaxs. TY, 

A 
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$20 A DAY to Maleand Female Agents 
to introduce the BUCKEYE $0 SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINES. Stitch alike on both sides, and is the only 
LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHINE in the market sold for 
less than $40. All others are infringements, and the sellcr 
and user are liable to prosecution and imprisonment. Full 
particulars free. Address W. A. HENDERSON & CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


“THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST." 


STANDARD TABLES 


AMERICAN Bil LIARD 


Being constructed with regard to scientific accuracy, are 
used in all tests of skill by the best players in the country, 





and in all first-class clubs and hotels. Illustrated Cata 
logues of everything relating to Billiards sent by Mail, 


ge 


738 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
AMERICAN SILKS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Cheney Brothers. 


MACHINE TWIST, 
SEWINC SILK, 
TRAMS AND ORCANZINES, 
FINE ORGANZINES FOR SILK MIXTURE CASS! 
MERES. 


FOULARDS AND FLORENTINES, 
PONGEE HANDKERCHIEFS, 
SILK WARP POPLINS, 
SILK DRESS GOODS, 
BELT RIBBONS. 


SILKS FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES TO ORDER. 
AGENTS: 

EDWARD H. ARNOLD & SON, 
102 # ranklin Street, New York. 


CHENEY & MILLIKEN, 


4 Otis Street, Botton 
LEONARD BAKER & CO., 
210 Chestnut Street, Philadeiphia. 
CHASE, STEWART & CO., 
10 and 12 German Street, Baltimore 
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STEM-WINDING WALTHAM WATCHES. 


These watches represent the perfection of American in- 
dustry. As they excel both in principle and finish, they 
will be guaranteed to run closer than any watch of foreign 
manufacture. An examination of our large assortment is 
respectfully solicited. 


HOWARD & CO., Jewellers und Silversmiths, 
619 Broadway, New York. 
GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO.. 
PROVIDENCE, R. L., 

STERLING SILVER WARE 
AND 


FINE ELECTRO-PLATED WARE. 


= 


| references sent on as. 
: 


This Company, having the most extensive and complete | 


Silver-Ware Factory in the world, and employing the best 
talent in designing, modelling, and finishing, are, with the 
aid of ingenious and labor-saving machinery, enabled to 
produce in large quantities, and at the lowest prices, goods 


beautiful in design and unsurpassed in finish, the fineness | 


of which they guarantee to be of sterling purity U. 8. Mint 
assay. A certificate is ‘ssued with all articles in silver for 
the purpose of protecting purchasers from imitations of 
their designs. 


They also continue to manufacture their well-known and | 


unrivalled Nickel-Silver Electro-Platea Ware, which will 
last twenty-five years with fair everyday usage. 


Orders received from the trade only, but these goods | 


may be obtained from responsible dealers everywhere. 


=. pe Trade Mark | Trade Mark it 
“en s 


STERLING. Silver. | Plate. 


We send our Illustrated Price List of 
Gorham Sterling Silver Ware 
to any address on application. 
HOWARD & CO., Jewellers and Silversmiths, 
619 Broadway, New York. 


Safes to let by the National Park Bank 
IN A BURGLAR AND FIRE-PROOF VAULT.—For the 
safe keeping and protection from fire and burglars of Se- 


rMASSASHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 


| in preparation for active pursuits and the scientific profes- 


| tions of the second degree, Plane Geometry, English Gram- 


curities of all kinds, including Stocks, Bonds, Mortgages, | 


Wills and Diamonds, and Valuable Jewelry of every de- 
scription. An inspection of the vault, constructed by this 
Baak in their new building, will at once convince all par- 
ties interested that the most perfect attainable security has 
been reached, and at an extremely moderate annual cost to 
each tenant. 

The -officers will take pleasure in showing the vault on 
application. 


NINTH VOLUME. 


With the number for July 1, the Nation enters upon its 
Ninth Volume, under the same management as from the 
beginning, and with the same objects as a truly critical 
and independent journal. Its circle of contributors is 


wider and richer than ever before, while its influence is | 


believed never to have been so great as now. 


Terms: Five Dollars per annum, in advance. Clergy- | 


men, Four Dollars. 
Address 
PUBLISHER OF * THE NATION,” 
3 Park Place, New York. 


AGENTS. 
Great Britarn.—George Street, 30 Cornhill, London, 
C 


FraNce.—Bowles Brothers & Co., 12 ruedela Paix Paris. 

SwitfZERLAND.—Vérésoff & Garrigues, Place Bel-Air, 
Geneva. 

Iraty.—Furse Brothers * Co., 9 Piazza di Spagna, 
Rome. Cerulli & Co.,5 V jatriano a Chiaja, Naples. 
Fairman & Co., Palazzo Or & ini, 2 via dei Buoni, Flor- 
ence. 

TERMS TO FORE j~ SUBSCRIBERS. 
Five Dollars per annum ~~ 8 postage, in advance. 


‘RAVEN ¢2 BACON, 


(ESTABLI ED 1829), 
MANUFAC ERS OF 
CGRAND AND S— ARE PIANOS. 
WareERooms: #46 *~ /ADWAY, N. Y. 
We are offering our ins = rents at greatly reduced 
prices. 


Dee 6 


2 


(hase 


A 


house, is limited to thirty. French is tanght by a resident 
governess, and, so far as possible, made the language of 


Nation. 


The 


BISHOPTHORPE SCHOOL for Cir 
will begin its second year, D. V.,on the 15th of September 
next. The number of pupils, all of whom live in the 


a —— —— — 


the family. Address for circulars, etc., Miss CHASE, 
Bishopthorpe, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 


STAMFORD INSTITUTE FOR BOYS. 


A family school founded 1850. With a limited number, 
special encouragement is given to backward or timid 
yupils, and unusual attention to individual peculiarities. 
Physical culture a specialty, ——T Military Drill, Gym- 
nastics, and oe Ample grounds, with building and 
appointments complete, in every respect. Boys fitted for 
College, business, West Point, or Annapolis. Circulars with 
W. C. WILLCOX, M.A., Pruvcrpa, Stamford, Conn. 
HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE, 
CLAVERACK, N. Y., 
Will be opened for Summer Boarders on Monday, July 5. 
Special terms to large families with children. Address 
REY. ALONZO FLACK. 


COTTACE HILL SEMINARY, FOR 
YOUNC LADIES, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

REOPENS SEPTEMBER 15. 


The best features of European and Home Schools. 
Especial attention to Modern Languages, Music, and Art. 
Mr. Walter R. Gilbert, Mus. Bac, Oxon., has charge of the 
Department of Music. 

For prospectus, with references, address the Rector, 

Rey. GEORGE T. RIDER, A.M. 


OGY offers a liberal and practical education 


sions. Admission examinations June 7 and Sept. 30. Re- 
quisites: Arithmetic, so much of Algebra as precedes Equa- 


mar, and —— yhy. For further information address 
Prof. G. A. OSBORNE, Secretary of the Faculty, Boston. 


BROTHERHEAD LIBRARY, 


129 East Seventeenth Street, near Irving Place. 





Catalogues now ready of 23.000 volumes — English, 
French, and German. New books and periodicals, foreign 
and home, constantly received 


HANOVER. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, 45 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital, = > ~~ $400,000 00 
250,682 28 


Surplus, Jan. 1, 1869, 
Total Assets, - - - - $650,682 28 | 


B. 8. WALCOTT, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 


MARVIN & CO.’S 


ALUM AND DRY PLASTER 


FIRE AND BURCLAR 


SAFE 


Are the most desirable for quality, finish, and price. 





265 Broadway, New York. 
Principal Warehouses: 721 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
108 Bank St., Cleveland, O. 


Please send for a Circular. 


COLGATE & CO’S 
FRAGRANT TOILET SOAPS. 


A variety of kinds of superior excel- 
lence for sale by first-class druggists 
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and family grocers, and by all dealers 
in fancy articles. 


The Most Successful Life Insuranoe 
Company of the World. 


NATIONAL 


Life Insurance Co. 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


CHARTERED BY SPECIAL ACT OF 
CONGRESS. 


CASH CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 





Branch Office - - - 


Philadelphia 


OFFICERS: 


CLARENCE H. CLARKE, Philadelphia, President. 

JAY COOKE, Philadelphia, Chairman Finance and Exece- 
tive Committee. 

HENRY D. COOKE, Washington, Vice-President. 

EMERSON W. PEET, Philadelphia, Secretary and Ae 
tuary. 

FRANCIS G, SMITH, M.D., Philadelphia, Medical Di. 
rector. 


This Company issued, in the first TEN MONTHS of its 
existence, 


5,395 POLICIES, 


INSURING 


$15,142,800. 


Generai Agents. 
JAY COOKE & CO., 216 Broadway, New. York, Agents 
for New York and Northern New Jersey. 
J. U. ORVIS and D. C. WHITMAN, Managers. 


PHENIX — 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK, 
Offices, 12 and i4 Court Street, 
PHENIX BUILDING, nearly opposite City Hall, 
And 173 Broadway, New York. 


INSURES AGAINST LOSS BY OCEAN MARINE 
AND INLAND NAVIGATION TRANSPORTA- 
TION RISKS. 








CAPITAL, - - - -  - $1,000,000 00 
SURPLUS, - - - 590,568 38 
ASSETS, - + + + + 1,500,568 38 
STEPHEN CROWELL, 
President. 
PHILANDER SHAW, 7 ° 
Secretary. 


WM. H. VAN VOORHIS, 
Generai Agent. 


- ‘Tux Nation Press, 27 Rose Street, New York. 
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